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Educational Opinion. 


AS interesting r has just been issued by the 
Board of » Education, containing proposals by 
“ Representatives of certain Educational Associa- 
tions” towards a scheme for a New 
The Register. Teachers’ Registration Council, a ques- 
. tion of vital interest to the profession 
at large. The “ Register,” of somewhat dubious fame, 
was created by the Act of 1899, and with its conditions 
and its “sheep and goats ”’—columns A and B—it soon 
met with severe criticism from teachers. In one of its 
raisons d'étre it signally failed—namely, the stimulating 
of a training course for teachers in secondary schools, 
since in six years less than seventy men and less than 
four hundred women went through a course of training. 
Recognised on all hands as a failure, the Register, 
as established, was abolished by the Education (Ad- 
ministrative Provisions) Act of 1907, while retaining the 
provision “that it shall be lawful for His Majesty by 
Order in Council to constitute a Registration Council 
representative of the teaching profession, to whom 
shall be assigned the duty of forming and keeping a 
register of such teachers as satisfy the conditions of 
registration established by the Council for the time 
being, and who apply to be registered.” 


s+ fF 


()% the one hand, a large number of teachers be- 
longing to various branches of the profession 
had been excluded from this old Register, and con- 
sultations as to the institution of a 

Why # mental Registers to meet their case 
jailed. no satisfactory result, so that in many 
quarters the opinion was freely expressed 
that no Register at all would be better than such an 
imperfect and partial affair. On the other hand, 
registration had become a necessity for appointment 
in large numbers of cases in secondary schools, and 
great opposition was aroused to the abolition of the 
Register unless something else were created, on suitable 
lines, to take its place. The provision inserted in Section 
16 of the Act of 1907 was the direct outcome of these 
cross currents, on the understanding that the various 
branches of the profession would come to an agreement 
as to the basis of a new Registration Council. The 
teaching profession itself was thus, in the words of the 
Memorandum, to “arrange the body which was virtu- 
ally to control the public registration of all persons 

desirous of becoming teachers in any public sense.” 
It is with the outcome of the efforts to accomplish 
this agreement that the Government paper is chiefly 

concerned. s s s 


A MEETING of delegates of certain educational 

4 associations was held on February 29, 1908, 

at the College of Preceptors, and the result of their 

deliberations was duly conveyed to the 

The Board of Education by Dr. Gow, the 
Suggested chairman. It runs as follows :— 


Counsd. — 1, nesistentioh Connell, segecamnpative ofl the 
teaching profession, as contemplated by Education Act 
of 1907, should consist of the following members :— 


One representative of the Headmasters’ Conference. 
One a » Incorporated Association of Head- 
masters. 


One representative of the Headmistresses’ Association. 
, Incorporated Association of Assistant- 
masters. 
Assistant-Mistresses’ Association. 
College of Preceptors. 
a Schools Association. 
Private Schools Association. 
»» Teachers’ Guild. 
» Association of Teachers in Technical 
Institutions. 

One Principal to be nominated by the Association of Technical 
Institutions. 

Five representatives of the National Union of Teachers—namely, 
one representing the Union as a whole, and four represent- 
ing various classes of Elementary Teachers—namely, one 
Headmasters, one Headmistresses, one Assistant-Masters, 
and one Assistant-Mistresses. 

Siz members nominated by the Crown (who, it is prayed, should 
be persons experienced in teaching to represent the Univer- 
sities, and of whom three should be women). 

The Council as above constituted to have power to add 
to its number not more than Three co-opted members. 


ad Sad # 


[= will be noticed that in the list of represented 
associations no mention is made of teachers in 
training colleges, kindergartens, art schools, etc., etc. 
The question was immediately asked 
Difficulties from Whitehall how the Conference in- 
in the tended to safeguard the interests of all 
Path. these teachers. To clear up matters a 
deputation from the Conference attended 
at Whitehall on May 13, and from the record of the 
meeting it is clear that the essential point of difficulty 
in the formation of a thoroughly representative Regis- 
tration Council is the representation of a host of teachers 
of manifold descriptions and qualifications, some of 
whom possess no organisation at all, others merely the 
nucleus of an organisation, or at best a small one. The 
words of the Act of 1907, referring to the Registration 
Council, state that it is to be “representatwe of the 
teaching profession ;” and it is quite clear that in the 
illogical and unsystematised arrangement of English 
education, immense difficulty will be experienced in 
framing the composition of such a body. 

Some proposed to form sub-councils or committees 
with power to co-opt experts, which should advise the 
Council as to the terms of admission of special classes 
of teachers; others that the question should be left 
to the good sense and reasonableness of the Council 
itself; but no definite agreement on the matter was 
arrived at. s a x 
Ts deputation consulted the various delegacies 

who assisted at the Conference of February 
29 on the points raised, and further correspondence 
with Whitehall ensued, but of conclusion 

A Crucial there is none. The whole question is 

Question. in abeyance, pending some proposal for 

rendering the Souncil really representative 
of the profession. 

The two points at issue are these:—First, what 
classes of teachers shall be‘admitted to the new Register ! 
On this depends the constitution of the Council itself, 
if it is to be at all representative. Secondly, how 
shall these classes be represented on the Council? For 
it is highly improbable that any body of teachers will 
entrust matters which vitally concern them to a Council 
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on which there may be no one conversant with their 
own particular conditions. For the new Council will 
“have the uncontrolled power of laying down the 
conditions upon which any members of the teaching 
profession were to be admitted to the only Official 
Register, and of deciding what kinds of teachers were 
not to be admitted at all, or admitted to ‘Supple- 
mental’ Registers only.” 

The action and reaction of these two points com- 
plicate the difficulty of the situation. But it ought to 
be possible for some solution to be found, and a Council 
formed fully representative of the profession, exercising 
an influence over the preparation of those intending to 
enter the profession in much the same way that the 
General Medical Council controls the qualification of 
medical practitioners. 


»* Tad Sad 


T= fallacy of hasty generalisation—or, to put it 
bluntly, drawing inferences from imperfect know- 
ledge—is excellently shown in some articles by Mabel 
Atkinson on’ “‘ Work for Women” in the 
Feminine Daily News. She gives information which 
Amenities. could easily be obtained by any aspirant 
from the published memoranda of the 
Board of Education or the School Management De- 
partment of any Educational ere Then after 
advising “a girl of the professional classes endowed 
with brains, but hampered with poverty......to turn her 
attention to the position of an elementary school 
teacher,” she continues: “ But there are disadvantages. 
She will find herself in somewhat uncongenial society, and 
will discover that her classes are often so large that she 
must resort to harsh and distasteful methods of dis- 
cipline.” We suppose we must be grateful to the lady 
for acknowledging that a teacher requires brains, and 
we regretfully agree with the statement that classes 
are unduly large. But—and it is a large “ but ”’—we 
should like to point out to Mabel Atkinson that though 
you can draw information respecting college courses 
and appointments from printed matter, for knowledge 
of the personal qualities of elementary teachers, and of 
the kind of discipline they employ, living, first-hand 
experience is necessary. You cannot get that from 
Blue Books. And even if the sneer were true (which it 
undeniably is not), at the risk of appearing ungracious, 
we should like to remind her of a homely proverb about 
beggars and choice. 
a es & 


i the same strain, pointing out the delectable ad- 
vantages of posts in training colleges, especiall 
principalships, to the women, presumably also wit 
brains, who possess flaming qualifications 
Men and and do not know how to turn them to 
Costumes. account, she says: “There is, however, 
one special drawback. The women who 
take up this work are the very finest product of the 
women’s colleges. Often they are scholars of no mean 
attainments. Now, speaking generally, it would not be 
possible with truth to describe in similar terms their 
men colleagues. First-class men do not turn to this 
profession.” This is really delicious in its ignorance of 
the status of the men who have been engaged for a 
generation past in training teachers. One wonders 
what qualification beyond the possession of a Blue 
Book and a vivid imagination the writer possessed for 
concocting the articles. 
It is characteristic that one of her inducements to 





take up physical training as a profession is the costume, 
which is minutely described ; while those who think of 
becoming cookery teachers will rejoice to know that 
they may wear a holland dress, a white apron and 
sleeves, and a pretty round muslin cap ! 

If men wrote about their professions in this strain 
what would be said or thought of them ? 


ss a 


EADERS of Mr. Bryce’s American Commonwealth 
may remember the weird degrees conferred by 
some of the universities in the States, which he mentions 
in the section on Education—Maid of 
The Philosophy, Mistress of Polite Literature, 
Graduate and so forth. The State University of 
Journalist. Missouri has gone a step further in this 
: direction by instituting a degree called 
the Bachelor of Science in Journalism. Missouri is 
quite in earnest, for a four years’ course is necessary to 
qualify, and the lectures cover English language and 
literature, newspaper jurisprudence, political science 
and public law, sociology, history, American history, 
illustrative art, economics, and a practical course. A 
considerable experience of American journalism makes 
us approve of the first item of the course, though our 
cousins would probably howl with derision at the sug- 
gestion of its necessity. But why newspaper juris- 
rudence ? The personal statements that occur daily 
in the American Press make a staid Britisher stare. 
But nothing apparently happens, and the Americans 
appear to like it. So why newspaper jurisprudence, 
when journalists can already snap their fingers or wave 
their pens at the law of libel? Perhaps the B.Sc. 
(Journal.) will alter all that. 


ses Fs wt 


ORD REAY’S Committee on Agricultural Educa- 
tion has reported, and things will move around 
Hodge if its suggestions are carried into effect. It 
urges grants to Oxford University that it 
Back to may exert its influence on higher in- 
the Land. struction in agriculture, as is already 
done by some of the modern universities, 
and with certain of the recommendations carried out 
higher instruction will then be sufficiently provided for. 
But with regard to lower-grade instruction, the report 
says that it is arte A unsystematic, and wholly 
inadequate, and recommends the provision of winter 
agricultural schools to the number of fifty or sixty 
during the next ten years, and the use of the itinerant 
instructor; all this department of special and higher 
instruction to be under the Board of Agriculture, which 
will require adequate funds from the Exchequer to carry 
out the work. But the report is on the whole optimistic, 
and declares that if its suggestions are adopted it is 
possible to build up a system of scientific and. practical 
agricultural education equal, if not superior, to that 
now existing in any other country, which is cheering. 


5 5 a ad 


|™= August number of the Journal of Education 
contains a capital skit under the title of A Model 
Titerature Lesson. Those of our readers interested in 
right methods of teaching English litera- 

How not to ture ought to read this paper in order to 
doit. learn what to avoid. The writer chooses 

a@ poem*which ought to be read but not 

taught in schools, and in fine humorous vein shows 
how it can be broken on the wheel. 
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The New English Movement. 


THE PREPARATION FOR LITERATURE THE MOST IMPORTANT TASK OF THE PRIMARY 
SCHOOLS AT THE PRESENT TIME. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE IN 


THE ELEMENTARY AND PREPARATORY SCHOOL TO 


LAY A FIRM FOUNDATION. 


HE most important educational movement of the present day has for its object the removal of the well-deserved 
reproach that we endow our pupils with the power of reading and fail to show them how to use it worthily. 

Every progressive teacher is asking, What can be done to create a taste for good reading? The Board of Educa- 
tion, His Majesty’s Inspectors, education officials, theoretical and practical educationists are all bent upon finding 
the answer or answers to this question. Tactless, heady reformers claim to have found the solution to the 


problem. 
primary and preparatory school. 


We do not, but we mean to make an attempt to solve it in a practical manner as far as it concerns the 


In our July number Miss Clara E. Grant dealt with the Literature of the Infants’ School, and in the August 
issue Mrs. Florence Kirk also wrote on the same subject. We follow on with a paper showing what might be done 


in a first standard of an ordinary primary school. 





THE LITERATURE OF THE 
FIRST STANDARD. 


BY “ OBSERVER.” 


“[ Seas are teachers in our primary schools to whom 
the term “ literature” is a by-word, and among 
whom the title at the head of this paper would possibly 
be a matter for mirth. When we take into considera- 
tion the kind of “literature” with which our pupil 
teachers and college students have been afflicted in the 
past, this attitude is not surprising. The word has, up 
to quite recent years, stood for lists of great writers 
and their works, dates and summaries, notes and allu- 
sions, all of which have much less concern with litera- 
ture than the skeleton has with the human body. One 
of the determined objects of the New English Movement 
is the abolition of this false method of approach to the 
masterpieces of our mother-tongue. We have for a 
generation fixed our attention upon the letter which 
killeth, and neglected the spirit which giveth life. 

A knowledge of the details of literature primers and 
handbooks is not necessary for the purpose we have in 
view; indeed it may be a positive disqualification. 
When a teacher tells me that he is “not literary,” I 
now understand him to mean that in his student days 
he hated “ literature,” falsely so-called. I then tell him 
that he is well qualified, on the negative side at least, 
to lead his pupils in the right path ; and I usually find 
that, by reason of his lack of the qualities which go to 
make a bibliomaniac, he is one of those lovers of true 
literature who are at heart, like Sir Roger de Coverley, 
“ great lovers of mankind.” 

We have taught the mechanics of reading for some 
forty years in our common schools, but we do not yet 
know how to use our tools. The first “ readers” of the 
primary school were business-like books intended to 
teach the mother-tongue, and equipped with the neces- 
sary mechanical apparatus for that purpose, suitable 
to the methods of the day. Time passed by, and some 





one discovered that these manuals were dry and un- 
interesting, and that they did not foster a love of 
reading. An attempt was then made to render them 
more attractive to the eye by the inclusion of pictures 
of varied quality, while the concurrent development 
of the three-colour process of printing led to a “ bright- 
ening ” of the school reading book which was somewhat 
dazzling ; and it was felt that now at least our pupils 
must learn to love reading. 

We are finding, however, that our hopes in this 
direction are not being realised, while some teachers 
have an uneasy feeling that the very outward attractive- 
ness of the school reading book diverts attention from 
the real business of learning to read. And we shall in 
tims come to see that what we really need for each 
stage is a business-like manual for drill in vocabulary, 
phrase, and sentence, in which the “ interest ” must be 
that of making progress, as well as a suitably-graded 
book from which the pupil will learn to love reading, 
and which ought to be outwardly as attractive as the 
publisher can make it, which in our fortunate day is 
very attractive indeed. 

For some years publishers have compromised by 
placing spelling lists, notes and “ meanings,” grammar 
and composition exercises at the end of the school 
reader. This is a very convenient place from which to 
drop them altogether. The teacher with bis heart in 
his work will never miss them. He knows that his 
business is to prepare for the enjoyment of a reading 
lesson by means of preliminary English exercises de- 
signed to make the pupil familiar with the new words 
and phrases which will occur in the reading, and by 
means of object, observation, or conversation lessons 
such as will render “ notes and meanings ” unnecessar,. 

A teacher of my acquaintance thus describes his own 
method of procedure in this matter :— 

“Let us suppose that a particular story is to be 
read from the reading book. It contains certain words 
and phrases which I know will be unfamiliar to my own 
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particular pupils, and I consider it my business to 
make these familiar to them before they see the reading 
lesson, so that their enjoyment of its contents shall 
not be interrupted by consideration of the meanings 
of unfamiliar words. Having made my own list of 
words, I have a ‘ word-work’ lesson. The new words 
are written, one at a time, on the blackboard, so that 
pupils may obtain that clear mental picture of each 
word which fixes the spelling better than any amount 
of repetition or memorising of rules. 

“To get at the ‘ meaning,’ the new word is put into 
a sentence. There are very few words in the language 
which can be explained by means of other words, and 
the ‘notes and meanings’ of school books are, as a rule, 
only misleading, and provoke new difficulties. Other 
words are also ‘ built’ from the original word, but no 
new word is introduced for the mere sake of building 
a word, unless it can be used in a sentence which 
conveys some defini’ : meaning to small boys like mine. 

“When this has veen done, the story for which this 
preparation has been made is read in class, and I can 
concentrate attention upon its meaning. Moreover, my 
pupils are usually agreeably surprised to find how easy 
the actual reading is, and how enjoyable is the story. 
In the case of a poem I follow a somewhat similar 
method. But if the poem contains one or two words 
or expressions which would not be used in ordinary 
prose, these do not come into my preliminary ‘ word- 
work’ lesson, but are briefly explained when the poem 
is being read.” 

This appeared to me to be excellent, and further 
examination of the method in school strengthened my 
favourable impression of a plan which I have since 
found to be more general than I supposed. The teach- 
ing of reading is a business-like blackboard matter. 
The actual reading is a matter of the enjoyable exercise 
of a power acquired and strengthened before the reading 
book is opened. 

The old method was an attempt to kill five or six 
birds with one stone, and usually led to the escape of 
all the birds. 

With reference to the important matter of “ meanings,” 
a recent experience of my own may be of interest. I 
overheard an untrained and unprofessional teacher deal- 
ing with the line in the immortal verses on “ Mary and 
her Lamb” which runs, “ Still it lingered near.” The 
word lingered was new to the young pupil, but the 
teacher made no attempt to translate it into other 
words. “It lingered near,” she said gently but mean- 
ingly; “it might have gone away, you know, but it 
didn’t ; it lingered near.” Nothing further was added. 
A few days later the pupil was playing about rather 
aimlessly by himself just out of his mentor’s sight. 
“What are you doing?” was the query. “ Nothing, 
mother,” came the reply, “only lingering near.” 
The new word had entered into the child’s working 
vocabulary, but some day he will meet with a teacher who 
will din into his ears that “lingered” means “ waited,” 
which, of course, it does not. It means “lingered.” 
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We come now to a consideration of the kind of reading 
suitable to this early stage of the pupil’s progress to 
literature. Let us look forward a little. When these 
pupils leave school they will read—chiefly fiction. 
Many people hold up their hands in horror over this. 
I do not, nor does any teacher who has studied human 
nature. It is of little use resisting a universal tendency. 
Our business as educators is to see that pupils are 
trained to choose the worthy fiction. In fact we have 
a greater matter in our hands. We can so train the 
faculty for appreciating a sound story that the best 
public taste of the future will reject that which is un- 
sound, and make it unprofitable to its purveyors. 

No teacher requires to be reminded that the story 
makes instant appeal to the young mind. It is the 
vehicle by which we can implant notions of honour 
and integrity, train the judgment, and even do greater 
things than these. We can so plan and work that— 


“Truth embodied in a tale 
May enter in at lowly doors.” 


This has been the method for all time, and it will con- 
tinue to hold its own while human nature remains as 
it is. We have the highest of all sanction for it— 
“* Without a parable spake He not unto them.” 

But the imaginative story needs careful selection. 
There are certain warnings necessary at the present day. 
Not any story will serve our purpose. There are objec- 
tions to be urged even against some of the “ old favour- 
ites,” and we must beware of gush. But with this matter 
I will, with the Editor’s permission, deal next month. 

(To be continued.) 
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SUGGESTIONS FROM AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS. 


BY W. H. WINCH, M.A, 
(Continued from page 63.) 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
(MIXED). 
~RADE III. Three children were seven, seven were 
eight, nine were nine, and two were ten years of 
age. These children were taught with a section of 
Grade II., and had been in Grade ITI. for four months 
only. 

The children read for me at sight from supplementa 
readers. They had been taught on a word uated, 
with subsequently an application of rules of spelling. 
The paragraph given is typical in difficulty ; but being 
at the very commencement of the lesson, the children 
were heard from succeeding paragraphs. 


Eva’s Visit to Farryianp. 

“The elves were very glad to see her, and 
touched and peeped and asked questions as 
if they had never had a mortal child to play 
with before. Eva was so small she could 
dance with them now, and eat what they ate, 
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and sing their pretty songs. She found that 
flower-honey and dewdrops were very nice, 
and that it was fine fun to tilt on a blade of 
grass, to slide down a smooth bulrush-stem, 
or rock in the cup of a flower. She learned 
new and merry games, found out what the 
brook said, saw a cowslip blossom, and had a 
lovely time till the captain of the ship blew 
a long, sweet blast on a honeysuckle horn, 
and all the elves went aboard and set sail 
for home.” 


The reading was decidedly fluent. An analysis of 
the errors may help us in our estimation of the method. 

The first pupil read “ babbling” as barling, “ bread ” 
as board, “ while” as white; the second read “ anchored” 
as anshored ; the third read “dew” as doo ; the fourth 
read “ask” as ask you ; the fifth read “see” as see how, 
“Eva” as Anna; the sixth read “dare” as care, 
“ passions” as positions ; the seventh read “should” as 
would ; the eighth pupil could not attempt “elf;” the 
ninth read “sober” as sdber ; the tenth read “ dande- 
lion” as a dandelion ; the eleventh read “ dewdrops” 
as doodrops ; the twelfth read “saw” as say, “ elves” 
as elvés ; the thirteenth read “should” as would ; the 
fourteenth read “chiming” as chéming; the fifteenth 
pupil read quite correctly; the sixteenth read “ candle” 
as cradle. 

“Why is ‘ob’ pronounced ‘db’ and not ‘ob’?” 
was asked. 

“* Becuuse there is no ‘e’ after, and no ‘a’ next to 
the ‘ o,’” came the answer readily. 

The pronunciation of “dew” as “doo” should not 
be accounted an error; it is an American pronuncia- 
tion. The word method seems to me to have produced 
fluent but inaccurate reading in this class. 

I select next an instance from a school a thousand 
miles away from Chicago. 


MANHATTAN, NEW YORK STATE, 
ELEMENTARY BOYS’ SCHOOL. 


Grade VI. (B). One boy was ten, ten were eleven, 
eleven were twelve, ten were thirteen, and three were 
fourteen years of age. This class was some three 
months from the close of its educational year. 

“Every boy has three reading books in this class,” 
said the teacher, “but he does not necessarily read 
through them: I make selections.” Two hours ten 
minutes were given weekly to reading, in lessons of 
thirty to thirty-five minutes in length. 

I chose a fine piece of declamation called “ A National 
Flag,” one paragraph of which is printed below as a 
sample. 


“Behold it! Listen to it! Every star has a 
tongue, every stripe is articulate. There is no 


speech nor language where their voices are not 
heard. There is magic in the web of it. It has 
an answer for every question of duty. It has a 
solution for every doubt and every perplexity. 
It has a word of cheer for every hour of gloom 
or of despondency.” 





I heard three of the best readers, three medium 
readers, and three of the worst readers in the class. 
Allowing 10 for a maximum, the marks pam were 10, 
8,8; 7,9, 7; 3, 4,3. The standard of marking was 
that of a good London school. 

There was no serious difficulty with the words, but, 
as elocution, there was much to be desired. Pronuncia- 
tion gave the teacher much trouble, even in this school 
in a moderately good neighbourhood. To give one in- 
stance: “Ir” and ‘‘ or” are pronounced something like 
“oi;” thus “ bird” becomes “ boid,” “ first” becomes 
* foist,” “word” becomes “ woid” or “ weird.” Marks 
were, of course, deducted for mispronunciations only 
when they conflicted with the recognised American 
standard. 

The class entered admirably into the spirit of the 
test, and my note refers to the discipline as excellent. 

After I had gone out, the boys discussed my visit 
with the teacher. One said, “ He’s going to tell the 
boys of Ireland about our reading ;” another remarked, 
“ He can read it, if it ain’t about his own flag ;” whilst 
a third protested, “ I guess he loves it all right.” 

There are two points of outstanding interest. The 
relations between the boys and their teacher (a woman) 
were a little freer than we are accustomed to; and on 
the second point, as this class was quite typical, it is 
worth while making my general comment now. Not- 
withstanding that in many official suggestions the 
rhetorical aspect of reading is emphasised, and that in 
some high schools and in many normal schools students 
are taught to declaim and to speak in public, I was 
not impressed (I must admit a few exceptions) with the 
reading as elocution. Even in a school in Chicago, in 
which the language work reached a higher level than 
in any other elementary school I know, the reading 
was not in any sense eloquent. 

“Then they do not know the meaning of what they 
are reading,” a reader may remark. But that is just 
what they do know. My own opinion—opinion only— 
is that the constant use of text-books by the children 
in order to acquire information has tended to thrust 
out of sight and attention the elocutionary aspect of 
the reading lessons. American children can acquire 
information from a book much more readily and rapidly 
than our children—with us memory is a degraded 
faculty; but in my judgment our own cbildren are 
superior in the art of reading. 

should like to give the detailed results obtained 
in the Chicago school I referred to above, but space 
forbids. 

A Grade VIII. class, with forty-five pupils present, of 
an average age of fourteen and a half years, read to 
me from a thick book full of English masterpieces. 
They first read the orations of Brutus and Antony over 
Cesar, then Daniel Webster’s “Speech on the Sur- 
vivors of Bunker’s Hill,” and then “ Lochinvar.” All 
the words were known, no errors in pronunciation were 
made, and very difficult questions were answered on 
the subject matter. But even here the elocution was 
poor: only ten children out of the one hundred and 
sixty in Grade VIII., according to the teacher, showed 
any power in that direction. 

i chould like, too, to have taken the reader with me 
to a down East school of aliens in New York. Their 
Grade VIII. was reading Shakespeare too, and reading 
him well—rhetorically, very well indeed. I chose 
irregularly sixteen out of the forty children present, 


. and heard them read. Only one was marked “ poor,” 
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and the average mark was much over “good.” The 
meanings of the words and phrases were well known, 
but the sentence, “ And none so poor to do him rever- 
ence,” could neither be explained nor paraphrased. 
Nor did they catch the purpose lying behind the oft- 
repeated “ Brutus is an honourable man;” but they 
were, rhetorically, decidedly able. Was this due mainly 
to their English teaching or to their foreign parentage ? 
In my opinion it was the foreign strain which led to 
the superior results in elocution. 

“But,” a reader may observe, “ perhaps the ele- 
mentary schools of America do not aim at good oral 
reading.” The contrary is the case. In the official 
instructions of one city teachers are told that good 
reading is reading “which can be heard, understood, 
and felt;” and the supplementary reader system, 
widely spread in America, throws stress on oral reading. 
I will give the description of this system in the words 
of a Boston principal: “There is one thick, graded 
reading book for each class up to Grade VII. This is 
a book from which the child learns to read. I don’t 
cate what stuff there is in it; I would rather not have 
Tennyson or Webster. But the supplementary readers 
are literature. By having five copies only of the same 
work, we can get a large selection of books and yet 
keep the school within its limit (the sum which must 
not be exceeded by its requisition for books, paper, 
etc.). Children read these before the class. We don’t 
interrupt them when they’re reading. They must 
satisfy their own mates; and these must listen, for we 
call upon them to repeat what has been read. On one 
point I differ from most of my colleagues,” he concluded : 
“T believe in pattern reading; it is not often done in 
America.” 

I give one case in which I heard the supplementary 
reader being used. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS, ELEMENTARY 
GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 


Grade VII. Twenty-eight girls were present, of an 
average age of twelve years. 

These children were reading, one at a time, the con- 
cluding portion of the “ King of the Golden River” by 
John Ruskin, whilst the others, without books, were 
listening. There was no doubt at all about the value 
of this method for producing an outspoken style of 
elocution. I began to mark the reading, using the 
standard of a good London school: my marks ran 10, 
7, 10. The second story, “ How the Cliff was clad,” 
by Bjornstierne Bjérnson, was a very difficult one, but 
the girls who read—now, with the teacher’s permission, 
being selected by me—read well, and my marks ran 10, 
7, 8, 10, 10, 9, 7. 

The next consideration—and probably a more impor- 
tant one than the elocutionary value of the reading— 
is the influence of this method on the acquisition of 
meaning. “ Do the children always follow the reader ?” 
“They ask if they don’t,” I was told. No one, how- 
ever, asked a question while I was there. And even if 
they do, is the knowledge so well acquired by hearing 
only as by hearing and vision combined? Careful, 
exact, and continuous experiments are needed to solve 
these problems. I can only suggest them here. 

At the conclusion of the story I was allowed to ask 
some questions. One-third remembered the title; and 
“clothed” and “dressed®” were given as synonyms 
for “clad.” What lay between the clifis? was an- 
swered, “ Ravine;” but only one girl could tell what 


a “ravine” was. Which two trees began conversing ? 
was answered by half, “The juniper and the oak.” 
Which said, “ It is a work of charity ?” was answered, 
“ Oak,” “ Juniper,” “Fir,” “ Heather.” It was, if 
my rather illegible note does not deceive me, the birch. 

The results were not good, but some of my questions 
did not bear on the principal issue. They were ques- 
tions requiring explanations rather than the memory 
of the substance which had been read, And I must 
_—— that the story was, in my judgment, too diffi- 
cult, not so much in words, but in style and meaning, 
for treatment of this kind. 

(T'o be continued.) 


—s et Pate 


A SUGGESTED SHORT COURSE 
OF LITERATURE LESSONS. 


BY AMY BARTER, L.L.A. 
(Continued from page 62.) 


SHOULD like here to outline a course of literature 
lessons which resulted from an attempt to develop 
the idea of the “ ethical centre,” while avoiding, or at 
least minimising, the most obvious weaknesses of the 
American scheme. To do this it was resolved, first, 
that the course should be shorter; secondly, that the 
central thought should be of a less simple character, 
and consequently capable of being presented under 
varying aspects and in different combinations ; thirdly, 
that the thought should be capable of development and 
progression, that it might give to the course of lessons 
the character of a natural growth rather than of a chain, 
however closely linked. One literature lesson and one 
“ story-telling ” lesson were devoted to the subject each 
week. 

The verse chosen as the foundation of the course, in 
which the informing idea of the whole should be ex- 
pressed, was Stanza V. of Wordsworth’s ode on “ In- 
timations of Immortality from Recollections of Early 
Childhood,” beginning, “ Our birth is but a sleep and a 
ayy The stanza was written by the children 
in their literature notebooks, to be afterwards learnt 
by heart. It was then discussed in simple fashion. 
No attempt was made to connect it with the doctrine 
of Plato, to expound theories, or give anything like a 
philosophical turn to the discussion. The main aim 
was to make sure that the children had appreciated the 
leading ideas—that the soul, before it comes to the 
body of a new-born baby, has had a previous and a 
higher existence; that faint memories of this previous 
existence give to childhood and youth a peculiar glory 
which passes away before maturity is reached. The 
ethical value of the first part of the course was to be 
the impressing on the minds of the children the beauty 
and sanctity of childhood at a period when they were 
near enough to the opening of their own lives to be 
moved by the idea, and old enough to understand that 
the theory here expressed by Wordsworth is, as he says 
himself, “ far too shadowy a notion to be recommended 
to faith,” and is rather the expression of poetic imagina- 
tion, whose chief value lies in its power to stir the 
imagination and emotions of others. 

Wordsworth’s poem, “To Hartley neo Six 
Years Old,” was next read, to illustrate the application 
of the theory to an actual child, the son of the poet’s 
dearest friend. The children were led to notice how 
Wordsworth speaks of him as “a faéry voyager,” who 
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does not quite belong to this earth, and how the greatest 
good which can be wished for him is that he may “ pre- 
serve......a young lamb’s heart among the bbaies 
flocks,” or else “slip in a moment out of life.” The 
poem is a very beautiful one, and by sympathetic 
treatment may be made intensely interesting to the 
pupils, who probably all know some child about six 
years old to whom they can apply it, who will interpret 
Wordsworth’s imagery for 4 and help them to 
appreciate his description of the free, careless happiness 
characteristic of a very young child. Next George 
MacDonald’s charming “ Where did you come from, 
Baby dear?” was read to the class. This poem is 
well worth being copied by the pupils if it is not con- 
tained in their poetry books. 

The prose work set for reading by the class a 
the term in which these lessons were given happen 
to be Silas Marner. This worked in very well with the 
poetry lessons, but almost any novel containing char- 
acter sketches of children might be — At a 
succeeding lesson different pupils were called upon to 
tell the story of Eppie. This afforded a valuable 
exercise in oral composition, as well as developing the 
main idea of the course, by showing the influence of a 
child in brightening and elevating the lives of those 
with whom it comes in contact. As a home-work 
exercise the pupils were asked to write a description of 
any little child they knew. Girls especially rejoice in 
such an exercise, and sometimes show most unexpected 
observation and insight. 

The second literature lesson was given to the reading 
of Wordsworth’s poem, “ Three Years she grew in sun 
and shower.” This poem offers great opportunities to 
the teacher, both o strengthenin the literary taste 
and exercising the imagination of his pupils: the first 
by means of the descriptions it contains, which set 
forward so finely the poet’s theory that Nature can 
“inform the mind that is within us,” and make “ the 
mind a mansion for all lovely forms;” the second, by 
following the training, of the baby girl, picturing her 
playing in the rocks and fields, and generally filling in 
details of the life she must have led. Children will 
readily understand why Wordsworth’s ideal child should 
be brought up in this manner—to keep her from con- 
tact with the world, which might sully the glory and 
freshness which are her birthright; and although they 
are always disappointed that Tucy should die, and 
would much rather she “ lived happy ever after,” they 
can be led to realise*that if the whole beauty of the 
conception is to be retained, this end is inevitable. 
The emphasis which is still laid on the happiness of 
childhood—it is “ vital feelings of delight ” that “ shall 
rear her form to stately height ”—should be noted. 
For home-work the class was told to read Wordsworth’s 
“To a Highland Girl,” and compare the girl there 
described with Lucy; also to copy the third of the 
“Lucy” poems—“ She dwelt among the untrodden 
ways ’—into their notebooks, and learn it. 

In the subsequent “ story-telling lesson ” the teacher 
told the class the story of Miranda from The Tempest, 
thus — the picture of Shakespeare’s “child of 
Nature” side by side in their minds with that drawn 
by Wordsworth. The story was retold orally by the 
children. 

The next literature lesson was given to the study of 
the other “ Lucy” poems. Afterwards Lamb’s tender 
and fanciful little easay—“ The Child Angel ”—was 
read (omitting the two last paragraphs). The idea 


there set forward of the soul of a baby taking its human 
form, yet remaining in heaven, proved intensely inter- 
esting to the children. They followed the account of 
its development amidst its clestial surroundings with 
close attention, and seemed keenly to appreciate the 
new view of the contest between the spiritual and the 
earthly in a child’s nature which was there presented. 
Like Wordsworth’s Lucy, the child angel could not 
grow up, because, as Lamb says, “ Mature humanity 
is too gross ip breathe the air of that super-subtile 
region,” but it did not die. “It kept, and is to keep, 

rpetual childhood, and is the tutelar genius of child. 

ood upon earth.” The substance of the essay was 
afterwards given orally by the children. 

Parts of the concluding stanzas (9, 10, 11) of the 
“Ode on Intimations of Immortality” were read at 
the beginning of the next lesson, and an attempt was 
made to draw from them Wordsworth’s philosophy 
with regard to the grown-up man and woman. The 
compensations which time brings, and the possibility 
of mature life being eminently noble and beautiful, 
though lacking something of the glory and freshness 
of childhood, were shown to be the leading ideas of 
these last stanzas. Wordsworth’s “She was a phantom 
of delight,” as embodying his ideal of womanhood, 
was next read and carefully studied. As a home-work 
exercise the children were asked to write a description 
of their own ideal man or woman. 

In the subsequent story-telling lesson the teacher 
read to the class selections from “‘ Of Queen’s Gardens ” 
from Ruskin’s Sesame and Jalies. These were discussed, 
and Ruskin’s ideals were compared with those of 
Wordsworth. 

This formed the last lesson of the course; but it could, 
if desired, be indefinitely extended. For example, 
Wordsworth’s “ Character of a Happy Warrior,” which 
may in many respects be taken to embody his ideal 
of manhood, might be substituted for, or read in con- 
nection with, “She was a phantom of delight.” The 
ideals of other writers might be compared with those of: 
Wordsworth. This will, in fact, almost inevitably be 
done 7 the children, and the teacher must be prepared 
to deal with all examples proposed by them, and to 
work these into the general course. 

Each poem in this course was studied as a separate 
and complete work, as well as in its connection with 
the central idea. The more purely intellectual and 
critical side of the study was not neglected. The course 
afforded an excellent opportunity of giving to the 
children a simple idea of the nature and use of similes 
and metaphors. No technical terms or set definitions 
were introduced. The children were led to notice that 
one way in which the poet produced his word pictures 
was by means of comparisons. Examination of in- 
dividual examples showed that in some cases these 
comparisons emphasised a certain quality which the 
poet wished to make prominent in bis description ; in 
others they added to the beauty of the picture by 
bringing before the mind some lovely object or scene ; 
in others again they helped the reader to picture that 
which was unknown to him by comparing it with 
something that was known. The children noticed also 
that these comparisons sometimes gave the character- 
istic tone to the whole poem—for instance, in “ Three 
years she dwelt” every comparison is drawn from 
Nature. The different methods by which these com- 

risons were expressed were examined. Some, like 
“She shall be sportive as a fawn,” simply compared 
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two similar things—sportiveness in the child and in the 
fawn. Others, like “ Thou art to me but as a wave 
of the wild sea,” compared things dissimilar in most 
respects, but having at least one quality in common. 
In a third class the comparison was implied rather than 
expressed, as when Nature says of Lucy, “A lovelier 
flower on earth was never sown.” 

Other characteristics of form and expression were 
not passed over, though the teaching outlined above 
was the main object aimed at in this connection. For 
example, the special beauty of such lines as 


“Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 
And beauty born of murmuring sound ” 


was shown to be largely due to the musical arrange- 
ment of certain consonantal sounds. 

Two questions were set on this part of the work. 
The first was, “How do the comparisons used in the 
first, second, and third stanzas of ‘She was a phantom 
of delight’ differ from each other? Show how they 
are sulted to the three stages of the description.” 
Most of the class realised to some extent how the com- 
parisons used in the first stanza carried out the idea 
of the “ phantom,” how the comparison with “ human 
nature’s daily food ” emphasised the more homely and 
woman-like qualities, and how the comparisons of the 
third stanza brought out the idea of a deliberate and 
reasoning being. Some objected to the comparison 
with a “ machine,” though they found a difficulty in 
giving reasons for the objection. Yet it was evident 
that their critical faculty was at work, showing them 
that a somewhat incongruous idea had been introduced. 

The second question was, “ Describe in your own 
words the girl to whom Cowper addressed the following 
lines ” :—- 

TO A YOUNG LADY. 

‘“* Sweet stream that winds through yonder glade, 
Apt emblem of a virtuous maid: 
Silent and chaste, she steals along, 
Far from the world’s gay, busy eens ; 
With gentle = — force, 
Intent upon her destined course ; 
Graceful and useful all she does, 

‘ Blessing and blest where’er she goes ; 
Pure bosomed, as that watery glass, 
And heaven reflected in her face.” 


It was made clear to the class that they were not asked 
to paraphrase the lines, but to form their own mental 
picture, after careful study, and describe this. The 
results, though somewhat crude, showed that the force 
of the metaphor had been at least to some extent 
realised. 

All the poems of Wordsworth included in this course 
of lessons are contained in The Golden Treasury (Mac- 
millan and Company); The Hundred Best Poems, Series 
I. and II. (R. Brimley Johnson); Selected Poems of 
Wordsworth, edited by Miss C. L. Thomson (Cambridge 
University Press); and Shorter Poems of Wordsworth 
(Messrs. Nelson and Sons). George MacDonald’s “‘ Where 
did you come from, Baby dear ?” is to be found in “ The 
Children of the Poets” (Walter Scott), in the first 
number of The Children’s Encyclopedia, etc. The essay 
on “The Child Angel” is contained in all complete 
editions of the Essays of Elia. 











SPECIAL NOTICE. 


TEACHERS interested in the preparation for literature are re- 
commended to write to Messrs. Nelson and Sons, 35 Paternoster 
oa London, E.C., for a pamphlet entitled ‘‘The Ladder to 
Aterature.” 


NATURE AND ART IN 
LITERATURE. 


BY INGEBORG LUND. 


ITERATURE has been defined as “the artistic ex- 
pression in words of what is thought, felt, re- 
membered, or imagined.” When this artistic expression 
is unconscious and involuntary, it may be said to con- 
stitute natural literature, and to bear the same relation 
to its cultivated brother that the wildflowers of the 
fields and hedgerows, the woods and meadows, do to 
their richer kindred, tended and brought to fuller de- 
velopment under the care of skilful gardeners. The 
wildflowers we have direct from Nature’s own hands ; 
they have come into existence we do not know how; 
but they are capable of cultivation and development, 
and there is not a flower in our gardens which is not 
their descendant. The delicate, graceful “ La France ” 
rose and the resplendent Malmaison carnation have 
reached their present state of perfection after genera- 
tions of development. In the same way fairy tales and 
folk-lore, grown out of myths and legends in the thought 
of a people, like the wildflowers, one hardly knows how, 
have, in the hands of poets, grown into masterpieces 
of literature or other forms of art. Nature has been 
interpreted by art: out of a legend passed on from 
—— to generation has grown an epic poem, or a 
olk-song has formed the groundwork of a symphony. 
Although for the present purpose I wish ‘to - 
mainly to literature, I weal include amongst poets 
not only the writers of verse but the poets of form, 
colour, and sound—sculptors, painters, and musicians 
—and show, if possible, what elements of truth these 
myths and legends contain to make them a source of 
inspiration. 
he mythology and folk-lore of a people are as much 
a natural result of the national character as the flora 
of a country is the natural product of its soil. Thus we 
have from Persia and Arabia the Thousand and One 
Nights, differing as widely from the Celtic legends 
of Ireland or Brittany, the mirchen of Germany, or 
the sagas of Iceland, as the East does from the West. 
Sometimes they are the descendants of discarded beliefs ; 
and these again have arisen out of the attempts that 
men have made to solve the problem of life or to ex- 


lain the phenomena of the world around them, or, as ° 


it has been said, to find God. 

One of the best-known myths of Greece is perhaps 
that of Perseus andthe Gorgon. With the help of Pallas 
Athene and Hermes, Perseus slew the monster, the sight 
of which had turned all beholders into stone. The 
parable seems to be obvious. Who can set despair at 
defiance without the help of wisdom or the spirit of 
cheerfulness and ready resource? The story of Bellero- 
— is another equally well-known Greek myth, and, 
ike that of Perseus and the Gorgon, possesses undying 
fascination for poets, taking that word in its widest sense. 
This is because of the universal, enduring truths contained 
in it. Mounted on Pegasus, the winged horse of the 
gods, Bellerophon was able to slay the deadly Chimera, 
which is almost another name for haunting thoughts 
and fears due to a cause that is often purely imaginary. 
Pegasus has always been the symbol of the poetic 
inspiration that gives wings to thought and the power 
of soaring above the sorrows and cares of life. But it 
is not given to all to lay the bridle on Pegasus—that is, 
it may perhaps be concluded it is not given to all to 
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be poets. Yet it is given to some to share in the poet’s 
soaring flight, to rise above present cares and sorrows 
in the joy that true art gives. It is told that Pegasus 
slaked his thirst at the fountain of Pirene, and the 
water of this fountain was believed to have sprung 
from the tears of a woman whose son had been slain 
by the arrows of Diana. This thought again is con- 
sistent with truth, for the ter part of the inspiration 
of has its source in the sorrows of mankind. 

he Greeks have also a legend ennobling a humble, 
uneventful life of toil and poverty, and we owe to Ovid 
a debt of gratitude for se rescued it, with many 
others, from being irrecoverably lost. Ovid tells very 
simply and graphically the story of two old peasants— 
Philemon and Sente—ahe sheltered unawares under 
their roof great Jupiter himself and his son Mercury. 
These old people have always been regarded as the types 
of happy married life in old age, and the legend itself 
has not lacked the usual external explanations ; but the 
soul of the story seems to be the transfiguring power 
of buman love, irradiating all its surroundings, and even 
after death leaving behind it the gentle influence of 
tender memories. 

The stories of Perseus and Bellerophon reappear again 
and again in varying forms in medieval legends, which 
form a link between them and the legends of the Nibe- 
lungen Lied, the great epic of medieval Germany. 
This was to become a source of inspiration to Wagner, 
who linked with it an episode from Icelandic ee 3 
the story of Briinnhilde. In the closing scene of Di 
Walkiire, when Briinnhilde is put to sleep by her father 
Wotan, and surrounded by a wall of fire as a punishment 
for disobedience, will at once be recognised the story 
of the Sleeping Beauty, or, as the Germans have so 
suggestively called it, The Thorn Rose. Instead of the 
wall of fire there are the impenetrable and thorny rose- 
hedges. Many brave lives are lost in trying to pass 
through them; but when the right time comes they 
seem to open and make way: of their own accord for 
him who is appointed to pass through them to the 
treasure hidden within, as it is seen that after many 
lives have been spent in patient search and diligent 
labour, achievement comes at last to him for whom it 
is prepared. And yet he too goes to the task expecting 
to encounter the same hardships and hindrances as his 
unsuccessful predecessors. It makes one think, too, of 
some poor wounded heart that has surrounded itself with 
impenetrable walls of reserve, which only the one heart 
tuned in accord with it can break down, entering in 
easily where all others have failed. 

This thought of truth lying hidden and waiting for 
its chosen discoverer brings me to the Faust legend. 
Legends did not die out with the death of paganism ; 
they only changed in their outlook on life. ints took 
the place of demi-gods and heroes. Instead of Perseus, 
we have Saint George; instead of the heroes of Troy, 
the Knights of the Round Table. And the story of Faust 
belongs as naturally to Germany of the fifteenth century 
as the tales of Perseus and Bellerophon to Greece of the 
heroic period. It has been variously treated by the 
English poet Marlowe, the Spanish dramatist Calderon, 
and several writers of puppet plays, but it was reserved 
for the genius of Goethe to make of it something uni- 
versal and lasting. The story awoke in him thoughts 
of his own life and experience, and grafting them on 
the legend he made of it his immortal world-drama, 
“the masterpiece of German and European literature of 
the last two centuries,” as an American writer has said. 


If, as has been said, art is nature seen through a 
temperament, these legends may truly be said to belong 
to the realm of art, being, as they are, the artistic ex- 
— of the temperament of their age and nationality. 

ey have further proved their intrinsic worth and 
their capability of further development in the fact that 
poets have in them sought and found material for artistic 
treatment. Medisval Germany is rich in such legends, 
some of which have inspired Wagner ; and the story of 
Tannhiuser indicates much more than the actual sojourn 
of that erring knight in the Venusberg, the grief of 
Elisabeth, and Tannhiuser’s final redemption. One of 
the most beautiful and perhaps the best known of the 
German myths is that of t the Undine or Mermaid, which 
has been so simply but so pathetically retold by Hans 
Christian Andersen. In his hands the myth becomes so 
full of deeper meaning that it is a wonder so few seem to 
have seen it. This is perhaps because Andersen is chiefly 
regarded as a writer for children; and yet so many of 
his fairy tales can only be fully understood by grown-up 
minds. Indeed, many of them are hardly stories for 
children at all; they are too introspective, and in their 
deeper meaning, the thoughts on which the pattern of 
the story is woven, they are too sad to be really suited 
to the minds of children. Amongst his stories of this 
class, The Little Mermaid is one of the chief as a de- 
velopment of a legend, and the deeper thoughts suggested 
in it seem on careful reading to be so obvious as hardly 
to need more than ing mention. The pathetic 
longing of the little mermaid after immortality, her 
entivabion courage in facing the ordeal that gives her 
admission to a world in which she always feels an alien, 
her constant suffering in it (each step on the ground 
made her feel as though she were walking on sharp 
knives), her failure to kindle the love that would give 
her a soul, and her great act of renunciation in which 
she won the promise of immortality—these are all the 
record of a struggling, aspiring life which can only rise 
to the full expression of itself, to complete achievement, 
in the consciousness of its worth to another soul. Failing 
this, it resigns to be content in the fulfilment of humble 
duties and the forgetfulness of self, and so eventually 
achieves to full soul development, though by a lonelier 
and often a wearier road. 

In this self-conscious age it would seem that we had 
outgrown myths and legends—and as a form of expres- 
sion it — so; but we have not outgrown a love 
for art. e only look at nature and nature poetry 
through the temperament of our age. The underlying 
truths of all legends are the same through all the ages, 
but each interprets them according to its own tem- 
perament—as, for instance, in “The Idylls of the 
King,” in which the nineteenth century echoes the 
thoughts of the ninth. 

this might fittingly be illustrated by the story of 
Odin’s ring Draw nir, which formed every ninth night 
eight new rings as large as itself. There are ever new links 
being formed in the endless chain of human thought. 
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THE SCHOOL PLAY AS AN 
INTRODUCTION TO LITERATURE. 


BY FLORENCE HOWARD ELLIS, WARLEY ROAD 
GIRLS’ SCHOOL, HALIFAX. 


(Continued from p. 64.) 


[A screen is unfolded, showing another old gentleman, 
80 like the former in face, dress, and manner that 
NicHoxas stares first at one and then at the other. 
The brothers shake hands.} 

Mr. C. Brother Ned, here is a young friend of mine 
that we must assist. We must make proper inquiries 
into his statements in justice to him as well as to our- 
selves, and if they are confirmed — as I feel assured 
they will be—we must assist him—we must assist him, 
brother Ned. 

Mr. N. It is enough, my dear brother, that you say 
we should. When you say that, no further inquiries 
are needed. He shall be assisted. What are his 
necessities, and what does he require? Where is 
Tim Linkinwater ? Let us have him here ? 

Mr. C. Stop, stop. I’ve a plan, my dear brother, 
I’ve a plan. Tim is getting old, and Tim has been a 
faithful servant, brother Ned, and I don’t think pen- 
sioning Tim’s mother and sister, and buying a little 
tomb for the family when his poor brother died, was a 
sufficient recompense for his faithful services. 

Mr. N. No, no, no. Certainly not. Not half enough, 
not half. 

Mr. C. If we could lighten Tim’s labours, and prevail 
upon him to go into the country now and then, and sleep 


in the fresh air two or three times a week (which he could * 


if he began business an hour later in the morning), old 
Tim Linkinwater would grow young again in time; and 
he’s three good years our senior now. Old Tim Linkin- 
water young again! Eh, brother Ned, eh? Why, I 
recollect old Tim Linkinwater quite a little boy, don’t 
you? Ha, ha, hat Poor Tim, poor Tim! [They 
both laugh, and pat each other on the back.| But hear 
this first, hear this first, brother Ned. [He places two 
chairs, one on each side of Nicnoxas.] I'll tell it you 
myself, brother Ned, because the young gentleman is 
modest, and is a scholar, Ned, and I shouldn’t feel it 
right that he should tell us his story over and over 
again, as if he was a beggar, or as if we doubted him. 
No, no, no! 

Mr. N. No, no, no! [nodding his head]. Very right, 
my dear brother, very right. 

Mr. C. You'll be very much affected, brother Ned, 
remembering the time when we were two friendless 
lads, and earning our first shilling in this great city. 

[The Twins press each other's hands in silence. They 

talk together aside, and then go and talk with Tm 
LinkinwaTER. Meanwhile Nicnoias sits down 
on one of the chairs awaiting their return. Tm 
and the Twins return together.| 

Tim [coming up to Nicuoxas}. I have taken your 
address down in the Strand, and will call and see you 
this evening at eight o’clock. [He wipes his spectacles 
and turns to the Tw1ns.] 

Mr. C. Tim, you understand that we have an intention 
of taking this young gentleman into the counting-house. 

Mr. N. Oh, yes. Tim quite understands that. [Tim 
looks very important.] 

Tm. I’m not coming an hour later in the morning, 
you know. I’m not going to sleep in the fresh air, no; 


nor I’m not going into the country either. A pretty 
thing at this time of day, certainly. Pho! 

Mr. ©; Confound your obstinacy, Tim Linkinwater— 
confound your obstinacy ; what do you mean ? 

Tim. It’s forty-four year, sir [making an imaginary 
calculation in the air}—forty-four year next May since 
I first kept the books of Cheeryble Brothers. I’ve 
opened the safe every morning since that time (Sundays 
excepted) as the clock struck nine, and gone over 
the -house every night at half-past ten (except on 
foreign post-nights, and then twenty minutes before 
twelve) to see the doors fastened and the fires out. 
I’ve never slept out of the back attic one single night. 
There’s the same mignonette box in the middle of the 
window, and the same flower-pots, two on each side, 
that I brought with me when I first came. There 
ain’t—I’ve said it again and again, and I'll maintain 
it—there ain’t such a square as this in the world 
[He goes to the window and points.] There’s not such 
a spring in England as the pump under the arch- 
way. There’s not such a view in England as the 
view out of my window. I’ve seen it every morning 
before I’ve shaved, and I ought to know something 
about it. Ive slept in that room for four-and-forty 
year, and if it wasn’t inconvenient, and didn’t interfere 
with your business, I should request leave to die there. 

Born Twins [shouting }. Confound you,’ Tim 
Linkinwater, how dare you talk about dying? [They 
both blow their noses violently.] 

Tm. That’s what I’ve got to say, Mr. Edwin and 
Mr. Charles [drawing himself up). This isn’t the first 
time you've talked of superannuating me, but, if you 
please, we’ll make it the last, and drop the subject 
for evermore. 

[He walks out hurriedly. The two brothers exchange 

looks, cough half a dozen times, and exchange chairs. } 

Mr. C. He must be done something with, brother 
Ned; and if he won’t submit to it peaceably, brother 
Ned, we must disregard his old scruples. They can’t 
be tolerated or borne. He must be made a partner, 
brother Ned; and if he won’t submit to it peaceably, 
we must have recourse to violence. 

Mr. N. Quite right [nodding his head], quite right, 
my dear brother. If he won’t listen to reason, we 
must do it against his will, and show him that we are 
determined to exert our authority. We must quarrel 
with him, brother Charles. 

Mr. C. We must; we must certainly have a quarrel 
with Tim Linkinwater. But in the meantime, my dear 
brother, we are keeping our young friend, and the poor 
lady and her daughter will be anxious for his return. 
So let us say good-bye for the present. [They shake 
hands.| There, there, take care of that box, my dear 
sir. 

N. I am deeply-—— 

Boru. No, no, not a word now. 

N. I cannot thank—— 

Born. Not a word. Be careful of the crossings, 
and—— 

[They hurry NicHouas out to stop his thanks, and 

return ven very happy.) 

Mr. C. What a lovely morning it is, brother Ned. 

Mr. N. It is a happy morning, brother Charles. 

[They take chairs, and curtain is drawn.) 


Aor 3. 


[The same office. NicHOLas sitting in Tim’s place 
writing. Tim, picking up massive ledger and day 
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books, dusting them, and looking affectionately at 
them, puts them away.] 

Tm. Four-and-forty year next May! Many new 
ledgers since then. Four-and-forty year! [Puts the 
last book away.) 

N. Mr. Linkinwater, do let me begin; I have been 
working hard for two weeks at bookkeeping and 
writing. Do let me begin in earnest. 

Tim. Suppose there should be any mistakes! Any 
scratching out! Yes, you may begin—but be careful. 

[Places large day-book before Nicnoias. NicHo.as 

begins to write. Tim looks over his shoulder. 
Meanwhile the Twins enter together. T1m motions 
with his hands for them not to speak. They all 
watch Nicno.as. Tim nods his head, and points 
towards Nicno.as, talking to the Twins.] 
[He takes Nicnowas by the hand.] 
He has done it! His capital B’s and D’s are exactly 
like mine. He dots all his small #s, and crosses every 
t as he writes it. There ain’t such a young man as 
this in all London [he claps Nicnoxas on the back), not 
one. Don’t tell me. The City can’t produce his equal. 
I challenge the City to do it. [He stribes the desk heavily 
with his fist.) 

Mr. C. Well said, Tim, well said, Tim Linkinwater 
[rubbing his hands and looking radiant]. I knew our 
young friend would take great pains, and I was quite 
certain he would succeed in no time. Didn’t I say so, 
brother Ned ? 

Mr. N. You did, my dear brother, certainly, my 
dear brother, you said so, and you were quite right. 
Tim Linkinwater is excited. Tim is a fine fellow.— 
Tim Linkinwater, sir, you're a fine fellow. 

Tr. Here’s a pleasant thing to think of. [He had 
not listened to the Twins, but now raises his eyes from 
the ledger to look at them.) Here’s a pleasant thing! Do 
you suppose I haven’t often thought of what would 
happen to these books when I’m gone? But now the 
business will go on when I’m dead as it did when I 
was alive. I shall have the satisfaction of knowing 
there never were such books as the books of Cheeryble 
Brothers. [He laughs, and turns to his books.} 

Mr. C. Tim Linkinwater, sir, give me your hand, sir. 
This is your birthday. How dare you talk about any- 
thing else until you have been wished many happy 
returns of the day, Tim Linkinwater? God bless you, 
Tim! God bless you! 

Mr. N. My dear brother [seizing Tim’s disengaged 
hand}, Tim Linkinwater looks ten years younger than 
he did on his last birthday. 

Mr. ©. Brother Ned, my dear boy, I believe that 
Tim Linkinwater was born one hundred and fifty years 
old, and is gradually coming down to five-and-twenty, 
for he’s younger every birthday than he was the year 
before. 

Mr. N. So he is, brother Charles, so he is. There’s 
not a doubt about it. 

Mr. C. Remember, Tim, that we dine at half-past five 
to-day instead of two o’clock. We always depart from 
our usual custom on this anniversary, as you very 
well know, Tim Linkinwater. Mr. Nickleby, my dear 
sir, you will make one [bowing to Nicnoias}. Tim 
Linkinwater, give me your snuff-box, as a remembrance 
to brother Ned and myself of an attached and faithful 
rascal, and take that in exchange as a feeble mark 
of eur respect and esteem. [He hands him a snuff-boz, 
and receives Tim's.) Don’t open it until you go to 
bed. Now, brother Ned, my dear fellow, I’m ready. 


[They both move away.] At half-past five remember, 
Mr. Nickleby. Tim Linkinwater, sir, take care of 
Mr. og | at half-past five: Now, brother Ned. 
[They both depart with smiles and nods. Tim shows 
NIcHOLAS his new and handsome snuff-boz.} 
[Curtain down.} 


— of Pate 


PRONUNCIATION OF SELECTED 
CLASSICAL AND MEDLA#VAL 
NAMES. 


BY E. P. DOUGHTY, M.A. 


(oe and mediwval legends are now fre- 
quently chosen as material for class reading, 
but often enjoyment of the story is lessened by some 
uncertainty as to the pronunciation of the names that 
occur. It is hoped that the following remarks will 
prove of some use in such a case. 

We will first treat the classical names. Most of the 
legends are of Greek origin, and had the Greek spelling 
been retained in the English versions uniformity and 
greater accuracy of pronunciation could have been 
secured. As it is, the Roman forms have been adopted 
and the pronunciation modified in various ways to suit 
English ideas of euphony. General directions for the 
English pronunciation will be found in English diction- 
aries. These are somewhat confusing, and represent 
the accepted pronunciation as more consistent than 
it really is. The greater part of our articles will con- 
sist of a detailed treatment of several names arranged 


-alphabetically. Our list will be representative, not 


exhaustive, and will be drawn chiefly from the stories 
given by Kingsley, Hawthorne, and Lamb. 

Before beginning the individual treatment of the 
names, let us state a few general rules. 

1. Accent or Stress. This is of two kinds—prin- 
cipal (represented thus “) and subordinate (represented 
thus ”): Phil’-oc-te’-t2s. The principal accent falls in 
a dissyllable on the first syllable, Del’-phi ; in a word 
of more than two syllables on the second last syllable, 
if this is long, Cor-cy’-ra ; otherwise, on the third last 
syllable, L1b’-y-a. Polysyllables will have a subordi- 
nate accent when two or more syllables precede the 
ane accent, and the seat of this accent will be 

etermined by the same rules as the principal accent : 


Gal”-a-t2’-a, Cal"-li-o-pé’-a. 
These remarks illustrate the prevailing English prac- 
tice. Necessary deviations will be noted as they occur. 
2. Syllabication. Every vowel or gy | ends 


a syllable: Cu-pi’-dd. Exceptions :—(1) The first of 
two consonants (not ¢, ch, g, t, th, d, p, ph, b, with l or r) 
belongs to the preceding syllable ; here z = ks ; Cas’-tor, 
Phrik’-sus (Phrixus), Bos’-pho-rus. (2) If the third last 
or any earlier syllable is accented and its vowel followed 
by a consonant, that consonant belongs to the accented 
syllable : An”-ak-sag’-o-ras (Anaxagoras), Lap’-i-thae. 

All words have as many syllables as they have vowels 
or diphthongs. Special care must be exercised in the 
case of final e. In English forms, such as Peloponaese, 
Diomede (for Peloponnesus, Diomedes), the final e is 
silent ; ip other cases it must be sounded. 

3. Sounds. The long () and short (~) vowels are 
sounded as in the following words :—rate, rat ; méte, mét ; 
shine, shin ; rite, rit ; tibe, tib ; y is pronounced as i. 
Final or unaccented a as in rat. Ae and Oe = 2, Ai 
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and Ei = i, Au =a in fall, Eu= @ Sometimes two 
vowels coming together belong to different syllables, 
and do not form a diphthong. 

Of the consonants, c and g should be hard (cat, get). 
In some cases in the English pronunciation the soft 
sound (cite, giant) is adopted; but it would be better 
to keep the hard sound always, except where the soft 
sound is thoroughly established: ch = k; th as in thin; 
ph =f; 8s asin sun at the beginning of a word and 
usually at the beginning of all syllables; s = z in the 
ending -es. 

We will now take special words. They will be written 
out according to the syllables and with the marks 
denoting length of vowel and position of accent; also 
some rhyming words will occasionally be added. 

A-bj’-diis, “abide us.” Abydis gives thes Greek 
ending -ds, for which the Romans usually substituted -is. 
A-cts’-tés ; if we make the c = k here we shall be nearer 
the original sound: the ordinary pronunciation is 
“ assess teas.” Note that -es at the end of a singular 
noun rhymes with ¢ease, at the end of a plural noun 
with fez. A-cha’-tés, ending as before, the other part 
to rhyme with Mackay. 

Ach”--l0’-iis. Ach’-&-ron “(m)acaron(i).” Final -on is 
a Greek ending ; when it is found it will generally be 
-On (as “ bone”): the ending -dn is generally replaced 
by Latin -vim. A-chil’-lés, “ a-kill-lees.” A’-cls “‘ (pl)ay 
kiss.” A-cris’-I-iis, cris to rhyme with “bliss.” Ad- 
mé’-tiis ‘‘(h)ad me tuss(le).” Ae’-i-ciis, Ae diphthong 
= @ Ae-ae’-ii, 2-2-d; the Greek form is Ai-ai-a, 7-i-a. 

Ae-e’-tés. Ae’-geus, ordinarily as “ (¢)ea juice ;” but 
hard g better, the same diphthongs being retained. 
Ae-gis’-thiis; here again hard g is better. Ae-né’-is, 
é-né-dss : note that the second syllable bears the stress, 
and contains a long vowel. Ae’-d-liis. A-tr’-5-pé, er as 
in “heresy ;” a and e here belong to different syllables : 
the a is long. Aes”-cii-la’-pi-iis. Ai’-iis, “ eye-ass,” the 
Greek form of the Latin Ajax; Ai-in’-tés is its 
plural: for final es, see note to Acestes. Al-cis’- 
tis, hard c better, “ kess-tiss.” Al-ci’-dés, “ kye 
(usually “ sigh”) -dees.” Al-cin’-0-iis, hard c. AY-v-pe, 
Al’-phé-iis rhymes with “fee us:” here -eus is not a 
diphthong; it represents the Greek -eids. Am’”-il- 
the’-i, ‘thea represents the Greek -theia. Am”-phi-ii- 
ra’-us: here -aus is not a diphthong; it represents the 
Greek -aos. Am-phi’-dn. Am”-phi-tri’-té. An-chi’-sés. 
An-drig’-t-iis : -eus again is not a diphthong; here it 
represents the Greek ¢ds. An-drim’-i-ché. An-drim’- 
tdi, or An-drim’-t-de. An’-thé-mou’-si: here we 
have the diphthong ou (as in plough); this is repre- 
sented in Latin by @ (thus Mu-sae = Greek Mousa). 
An’-ti-clé’-%; olé-a for Greek clei-a, which rhymes with 
“liar.” An-tig’-d-né. An-til’-d-chiis. An’-ti-3-pé; put 
stress on first syllable, and avoid lengthening the vowel 
of the second or the third syllable: similar names are 
Calliope, Hermione, Hesione. Aphrodite, a/”-/ri-di'-te. 
A-pol’-l6, or A-pol-lin. A-rich’-nz, “‘ rack-knee.” 
Ar’-é-dp’-i-giis ; the first a as in “ Harry.” A-rés; a 
here pronounced as ait in “air.” A-ré’-t2: this name 
should not be confounded with d-ré-t2, the Greek for 
virtue. Ar’-gi-nau’-tae; the first syllable like “ are.” 
Ar’-\-id’-n@; the first a as in “Harry.” A-ri’-on, Ar’- 
té-mis; first syllable = “are,” last = “ miss.” As-clé’- 
pl-iis, as = “ass.” The syllabication of this word does 
not agree with the second exception given in the in- 
troductory remarks. An accented a, e, or o before a 
single consonant (or any of the series cr, cl, etc.—see 
Syllabication, Exception 1) followed by e, «, or y before 


another vowel is not joined with the succeeding con- 
sonant. As’-tj-i-nix; put stress on first syllable, and 
compare Antiope. At*-i-lin’-t&i or At’-t-lin’-te. A’-té, 
* (plyay tea.” A-the’-né or A-thé’-ni, th as in “ thin.” 
A’-this to rhyme with rose. A’-treus, “ (pl)ay truce.” 
Au-gé’-is, hard g better: -eas represents Greek -eias. 

Bau’-cls, “ baw-kiss.” Bél-lér’-0-phon, er as-in “ her- 
ring.” Be’-lis. Bi-thyn’-!-4; first two syllables like “ by 
thin.” Boe’-bs, “ bee-bee” (Greek Boi’-bé, “ boy-bee”). 
Boe-d'-ti-i, bé-o-shi-d; ti as in “‘ingratiate.” Bo-0’-tés,atri- 
syllable. Bor’-t-is, Bor as in “borrow.” Bri’-i-reus, last 
syllable rhymes with juice ; Bri sounds as in “ Briton.” 
Bri-s¢’-Is, Bri-mo. 

Cae’-neus, hard c better, “key nuis(ance).” Cial’-i-is. 
Cal’-li-6-pé, or Cal’-li-5-pe’-% ; put stress on Cal, none on 
lio. Cial’-li-rho-2, as Calliope. Cual’-f-din. Cél’-#-iis, 
e hard. Ce’-pheus. Cé-phi’-sus. Cv-rés, so properly ; 
but in English as series. (Ce’-¥x. (In these words 
the sound of key for the syllable is recommended, 
though the usual pronunciation is see.) Chil’-cl- 
d-pt, kal’-ki-d-pé ; for stress compare Calliope. Chil’- 
¥-bés; -és here is the sign of the plural. Chi-ryb’- 
dis. Chi’-rén; also Chei’-rén. Chém’-mis, as ‘“‘chemis(t).” 
Chi-mae’-ra, first syllable as in “ kit,” often wrongly 
lengthened. Chrj’-sés. Chrj-s0’-is. Ct’-od-nis, strictly 
ki-ko-nés, but the first c may be soft; -¢s plural 
ending. Cir’-ct, wrongly but usually like “ sir see.” 
Clyt”-tm-nés’-tri. (Cd-cf’-tiis; second c often soft. 
Cor*-¥-ne’-tés, cor- as in “coracle.” Crv’-dn, Crd’-nds. 
Cy-iin’-t-ae, c often soft. Cy’-cli-diés, first c soft; -ds 
plural ending. Cj’-clops, plural Cy-clop’-ts, first 
soft. Cy’-zi-ciis, first ¢ soft. The soft c has been given 
where custom strongly favours it. 
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Our Query Column. 


So.utions py A. Ciuxment Jones, M.A., Pa.D., Sexton MatuematicaL Master, Braprorp GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 





RULES. 
1. Each correspondent is restricted to one question. 


2. Each query must be accompanied by the name and address of the correspondent, and the coupon which appears on the back 
wrapper of the current number of the Journal. 


3. CORRESPONDENTS MUST IN ALL CASES STATE THE SOURCE FROM WHICH THEIR QUERY HAS BEEN OBTAINED. 





The Editor reserves to himself the right to decline to answer any question which is, in his judgment, unsuited to the Magazine. 





H. G. Stevens.—Solve the following differential equations :— tangents at all these points are parallel, for dy is the 
l 


(1) Qy®dy — x%dx + ady -- ydz == 0. = 


a+ y? tan ent of the angle which the tangent at the — makes 


. ~~ Se with Ox. This ing true for all points through the 
(2) al -2 rs + (2x7 - l)y = 32°. origin, the curves are clearly similar and similarly situated. 
(3) (62° + 2y*)dx — (a* + 4ry)dy = 0. aco mes * aeuees 4 3x) = Cx 

(1) The equation can be written— ad NB A 


dy y are a group of hyperbolas, with asymptotes y + 2x + c 


omens 


0, 


DP PSD OO I Owes oe or) 


dx 


. >] 
Qy*dy — x%dx 4 - - a = and y - d ~ ° = 0, for the equation can be written 
+! 


a(7) 
y* 


When C = 0, the corresponding curve is the pair of straight 
a lines y + 2x = 0, y - 5 = 0, represented by OA, OB in the 


_ 


Qy*dy — a°dx + 
1+ 


. 2/7 _ 2 if¥ = 
Hence, 3 ; + tan (“) = constant, 


Yas Ort 22, EM 2 


that is, Qy*® — 2? + 3 tan ‘(%) +c =0. 
« 
(2) x(1 - 2%)9Y + (229~1)y = 32°, 
dx ‘ 


dy Qr* - } _ a8 

dx zxil td 1 - 2 
Qe? -1  a+(2*-1) 2 
a(l — 2*) ', oe a) 1-2 x 


Hence, 


But 





Qa - 1 Ant of = 
d. = = - =- _" 
lan a x 4 log (1 — a*) - log 2 - = 


~~ Sie 


—* 2 


¢ 
— fn "Res, 


= — log z,/1 - z’, 
Qz? - | l 


dx 


_ C3 2aCay-da) 2 ox 
y _ . ———— 
therefore, «/ 7(1 — 2°) zJ/l- 2 


| 2x? - 1 
But the left side of (1), multiplied by «/ 7" L - 2%) 
f Qa - 1 i 
ar. 
; Ft — x") 

differential of y ¢- 
Hence, y | == +C 

zi - 2! ha xi)! All the hyperbolas 
3 bac (i) pass through the origin ; 

», lien (ii) touch the axis of y ; 

(iii) have their centres on the line 





_— 


that is, y = 3x + Ox(1 - 24. 
(3) (Ga® + 2y*) dx — (x* + 4xy) dy = 0. (y + Qe + >) + (y - 7 = 2) =¢, 
‘ 


Put y = va, so that dy = vdx + xdv; : , , ~ 

then 2? (6 + 2v*) dx — 2® (1 + 4v) (vdx + xdv) = 0. ple ee m3 to C=35, others 

Meuse dx , ( Ee, ) de = 0; have asymptotes parallel to these which cut off equal and 
x v+2 Ww-3 opposite lengths from the axis of y, and all the curves are 

therefore log x + log (v + 2) + log (2v — 3) = log C; parallel to each other at the points where any line through 

or, a (v + 2) (2v — 3) =C, i ae ag —— ion is in th dard f 

that is, (y + 2x) (2y - 3x) = Cx, 4Vote,— The second equation is in the standard form :— 


which is the coaened solution. 2 + yf (x) = (2). 
If any straight line through the origin—for example, Solve similar! = 

y ~- mx = 0—be drawn to meet the various curves repre- eens ta ele 

sented by this equation for different values of C, then at (i) o + y cos x = } sin 2z. 
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all the points of intersection 4Y has the same value d 
yal” ° (ii) y SY + cy* = woos (x + 8) 
(in the given example this value is I t =), hence the (put y* bf v). 
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Also (iii) (x + y)? - = a’, 


(iv) (Qe + dy + 3) Y= dy +a +1. 
tf 


(Make a substitution so as to change the 
equation to a homogeneous one. ) 
dy _ 4% 
P+ = z=, 
(v) y+ i ae 
(The Editor will be pleased to examine your solutions. ) 


Francois. —Two oblique axes Ox, Oy are inclined at 60°. 
A, B, C are three points on Ox for which x = 3, 1, — 3 respect- 
ively. A’, B’, C’ are three points on Oy for which y = 1, -1°5, 
5 respectively. Construct by tangents the envelope of the joins 
of corresponding points of the two projective ranges of which 
A, B, C; A’, B’, C’ are corresponding triads. 

Method I.—Since the ranges are projective, pairs of lines 
such as rc Ac} etc., meet in points which lie on a 


straight line. Construct this straight line; it is ¢ in the 
first figure. 
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In order to construct tangents to the envelope, take any 
point ¢ on the axis o; join Ag, A’t, meeting the axes Oy and 
Ox in the points x’ and x. The points x and x’ are corre- 
sponding points in the two ranges, and hence x2’ is a 
tangent. 

ow let o meet Ox in 5, then Ad and A’d meet Oy and 
Ox in the points O and 5; hence O and 6 are correspond- 
‘ing points, and the axis Oz is a tangent to the envelope. 
Similarly, Oy is a tangent. As we understand the words 
‘“‘construct by tangents,” the student is supposed to draw 
enough lines to give a rough idea of the curve. In this 
case the curve is a hyperbola. One branch touches Oz, Oy, 
AA’, BB’, and is in the quadrant xOy’; the other branch 
touches CC’, and is in the quadrant x’Oy. The figure is 
unsuitable for reproduction in a magazine, and we must 
leave its construction to the reader. From a practical 
point of view, it may be noted that the construction lines 
need not be drawn. Take points such as ¢, mark where 
a ruler edge passing through Aé and A’ respectively 
meets Oy and Oz, and join these points; it can easily 
found which branch the corresponding line is to touch, 
and only the necessary portion of the line should be 
drawn. Roughly speaking, such of these lines as cut Ox 
between (0, 0) and (0, x) belong to the branch in the quad- 
rant xOy’, the others to the branch in yOz’. It should be 
noted further that the curve touches Oz, Oy at the points 
where o cuts it. 

Method II.—This method is often more convenient than 
the former. We are given five tangents to the required 
conic—namely, AA’, BB’, CC’, Oz, Oy, and can consequently 
use Brianchon’s theorem to construct other tangents. The 
lines can be taken in any order. The following is a suit- 
able arrangement: Oz, B’B, AA’, Oy, CC’. The points of 
intersection of these lines taken in pairs consecutively are 
marked (1) (2) (3) (4) in the second figure. 








These are four vertices of a circumscribing hexagon. We 
need to find the other two vertices (5) and (6); the line 
joining (5) and (6) will then be a tangent to the required 
conic, Join (1), (4); this is one diagonal of the hexagon. 
Let (5), any.point on CC’, be the fifth vertex of the hexa- 
gon; join (5) (2); this is a second diagonal of the hexagon. 

t it meet (4) (1) at the point 8. Now by Brianchon’s 
theorem the three diagonals of a hexagon circumscribin 
a conic are concurrent, hence the line § (3) is the third 

diagonal, and meets Ox at the sixth vertex (6): the 
line (6) (5) is therefore a tangent to the conic. Here 
again it is unnecessary to put in all the construction 
lines. Take any point on (1) (4) for 8, and find where 
the ruler edge passing through § (2) and 8 (3) meets OC’ 
and Ox respectively, and join these points. 


L. E.—A mass of 10 ounces moving horizontally at a point A 
56 ft. above the ground with a velocity of 44 ft./sed., is struck 
at A by a mass of | ounce moving vertically upwards with a 
velocity of 550 ft./sec., and the two masses unite. Find the 
position of the point at which the combined mass strikes the 
ground. 


Let u ft./sec. be the initial horizontal velocity, and v 
ft./sec. the initial vertical velocity of the combined masses 
that is to say, the masses have velocities of 44 ft./sec and 
550 ft./sec. at one instant. They impinge and unite, this 
= occupying @ very short interval, during which the 
orces acting are impulsive ; the interval is so short that no 
change of position during it need be reckoned—that is, finite 
forces such as gravity have practically no effect during this 
‘*impulsive” interval. At the end of this interval the com- 
bined mass has the velocities u and v horizontally and 
vertically. 

In any direction there is no change in momentum owing 
to the impact ; hence 
_ 10 

16 
l 
16 

The combined mass now moves under gravity in a para- 
bola. Let ¢ be the time before the mass reaches the ground. 

Vertically therefore 


[s = tu + 4 fe?) 
- 56=50t- 160; 
that is, 8 2? —- 25¢ - 2 =6 
therefore (¢ — 4) (8¢ + 7) = 0, 
or, ¢ = 4 secs. 
Horizontal distance traversed in this time 
=4x 40 = 160 ft. 


Hence the mass reaches the ground 160 ft. from the foot 
of the vertical through the point A. 


(1) horizontally rat x 44, or, u = 40 ft./sec. 


(2) vertically Ae = x 550, or, v = 50 ft. /sec. 
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Words by Evoxne Freup. WYNKEN, BLYNKEN, AND NOD. Music by SryMour Benson. 
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8. All night long their nets they threw Forthe fish in the twink - ling foam; Then down from the sky came the 
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Our Art Section. 


SOME WELL-KNOWN BRITISH 
MEZZOTINTERS. 


VIIL—JOHN RAPHAEL SMITH. 
BY W. E. SPARKES. 


T= father of this fine mezzotinter was a jobbing 

landscape painter, who by dint of manufacturing 
woolly scenes with cardboard trees managed to keep 
the wolf from the door. But he was an ambitious man, 
with a proper pride in his art; and if his performance 
did not reach his ideal, it was not from any want of 
application. He would, above all things, have seen 
his children devoted to the arts, towards which end 
he set them out in life with high-sounding names— 
Thomas Correggio Smith and John Raphaed Smith— 
names in which the descent from Italian to English 
is somewhat painful and at the same time droll to 
modern ears. 

Thomas Correggio appears to have been a model, if 
dull, son, who, patiently plodding along the lines laid 
down by parental authority, was astonishing the country- 
side with his portraits in chalk and pastel at the early 
age of twelve, and, by earning sundry half-crowns paid 
by the worthy tradesmen for his masterly works, added 
a little welcome money to the income of a badgered 
landscape painter. Correggio, in fact, dutifully went 
to the easel, and ground out drawings under his father’s 
eye; while, sad to relate, his younger brother, whose 
name should have inspired its owner, was by no means 
ready to be pushed along a narrow groove. John 
Raphael was in turns beaten and cajoled, but he scorned 
the soft delights of art, and even in such early years 
showed no proper respect either for his father’s land- 
scapes or for the portraits to order turned out in dozens 
by his brother, the Industrious Apprentice. 

When it was too apparent that this stiff-necked 
reprobate, having reached the mature age of ten years, 
could by no means be brought to pay a proper respect 
to family art, he was incontinently packed off to the 
neighbouring town of Derby and apprenticed for five 
years to a linen-draper, henceforth to remain a knight 
of the yard measure, divorced from high art and Cor- 
reggio’s portraits in chalk—a descent which the in- 
corrigible Idle Apprentice appeared to bear with a 
good deal of equanimity. 

If his father and brother had only known! Not a 
dislike for art lay at the root of his stubbornness, but 
merely a contempt for such art as was turned out in 
the parental workshop ; not an insensibility to beauty 
and grace, but so fine a feeling that it instinctively 
recoiled from the poor canvases upon which the worthy 
Smiths depended for a poor living. 

Behold him, then, a sprightly, handsome boy behind 
a counter, living the usual life of an apprentice among 
his fellows, and apparently content with his lot. But 
in the evenings he spent some time in drawing the 
miniatures of his shopmates— works that have dis- 
appeared and probably were not worth keeping, though 
\t is pretty safe to say his father would have been more 
than content. Indeed the story runs that even in his 
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rebellious days, when he refused to work at the easel, 
he had astonished the family by drawing on the white- 
washed wall of his room a strong and vigorous likeness 
of his father—a performance which exasperated that 
good man, who saw inborn talents lying idle and adding 
nothing to the family store. 

When his apprenticeship ceased, John Raphael Smith 
went to London. That was in 1767, when he was 
barely in his sixteenth year. He naturally gravitated 
to a linen-draper’s, for a growing lad must live; but 
the inborn fire was beginning to burn, and though in 
after years he refused to tell how he spent his first two 
years in London, he must have been practising his 
hand at engraving. At any rate, he made the ac- 
quaintance of an engraver, one Henry Bembridge, and 
probably assisted the man in odd jobs, learning some- 
thing of mezzotinting in the process. 

In 1769 the Corsican patriot, General Paoli, was in 
London, a refugee from the French, a man honoured 
and popular for his sturdy independence and high 
endeavours—Boswell’s Paoli, in fact, who gained the 
good opinion even of Dr. Johnson, though the philoso- 
pher, with characteristic bluntness, threw cold water 
on poor “ Bozzy’s” enthusiasm, telling him in more 
than one letter and conversation to “clear his head of 
Corsica.” 

For a short time Paoli was the darling of the town. 
By a stroke of good luck, or by a business instinct 
(for he afterwerds showed himself, if anything, too 
business-like in art), young Raphael Smith scraped a 
portrait of the patriot in mezzotint, and, hawking the 
prints about from one print-seller’s to another, suc- 
ceeded in selling sufficient copies to make him think 
seriously of art for a living. 

So he said good-bye to the linen-draper, took a 
garret, and proceeded to starve in the traditional 
manner. More than this, he must needs marry. For 
the next few years he had a constant struggle with 
hunger, cheered throughout by a wife who, with three 
children at her knees, was courage itself. Portraits in 
chalks, in pastels, miniatures, mezzotints—the young 
painter tried all for a living. Luckily he made friends. 
They pointed out to him that nature had fitted him 
for a draper; one old friend assured him that ladies 
would flock to a shop kept by so handsome a knight 
of the tape-measure. The upshot was that his friends 
installed him in Exeter Change, in the Strand, where, 
surely enough, customers began to flock, and among 
them Angelica Kauffmann, the celebrated engraver, one 
of the few lady members of the Royal Academy that 
have been admitted to that honour. For it may be 
said that Raphael Smith sold prints as well as print, 
placing some of his own mezzotints in the little shop 
window. One can imagine Angelica Kauffmann’s sur- 
prise when calling to purchase a “new French ruff,” 
the fame of which had permeated to the West End, her 
eye was caught by a dainty mezzotint, “ Miss Coghlan,” 
after one of Gainsborough’s delightful paintings. Artist- 
engraver as well as linen-draper! The combination was 
somewhat unusual, but the kindly Academician recog- 
nised unusual skill and taste in the little mezzotint, and 
blazoned its fame abroad. As a result, actors, writers, 
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artists (such as Dibdin, Foote, and Rowlandson) called 
on the man, and finding him companionable, persuaded 
him to leave the business to his wife, and in the meantime 
to open a printseller’s across the way. 

From this time it was all monetary success. Young 

Smith did “ pot-boilers”’ for other engravers, by this 
means gaining swiftness and sureness of hand, until in 
1775 he is found engraving as many as twelve im- 
portant plates, and the next year sixteen, many of them 
after Reynolds, Romney, and the great portrait- 
painters. He was overwhelmed with commissions, so 
that it was necessary to engage apprentices, among 
whom were 8. W. Reynolds,* William Ward, Dean, 
Hodges, and several others who became celebrated 
mezzotint-engravers—a fact that speaks volumes for 
the magnetism as well as cleverness of this great en- 
graver. It is true he 
became more and more 
a business man, turning 
out at the last works 
that declined in power ; 
but at bis best he stands 
almost without a rival. 
He bore the reputation 
of a good fellow, a boon 
companion ; and if there 
are stories reflecting 
upon bis generosity to 
poor George Morland 
the painter, and upon 
other relationships in 
life, it is by his art 
alone that he must be 
judged when considering 
his place as an engraver. 
He died at Doncaster 
in 1812. 

It is time now to call 
more perticular atten- 
tion to two of his en- 
gravings as examples of 
his methods, and how 
he differed from, and, 
in some senses, excelled, 
his contemporaries. 


“ Mrs. ELizaBetu Mon- 
raavu.” (By Sir Joshua 
Reynolds.) 


By all accounts, John “Mrs. Montaau.” 
Raphael Smith was a 
vigorous, independent man, endowed with unbounded 
energy and rude health. It is not surprising to find some 
reflection of this individuality in bis work ; for nothing 
is truer than that a man’s style in art reveals the man. 

He would hardly have found himself in sympathy 
with the flower and fruit pieces upon which that other 
great mezzotinter, Richard Earlom, delighted to labour 
with such minute care ; neither does he appear to have 
had any great liking for the old masters with their 
antique dress and old-world types of head; and per- 
haps his early experience led him to think less of land- 
scape than of portrait. 

But no one doubts his delight in Reynolds and 
Romney. It was, of course, the fashion for every 
mezzotinter to try his art on these fashionable artists, 


* See last month's /’ractical Teacher. 


(Str Josuvua REYNOLDS.) aimed at 
(Photo by I. Koester.) 


and it is interesting to compare their translations. 
Some are punctiliously exact to every button; others 
are mere copyists of form without catching the char- 
acter of the original; while still others seem to enter 
into the spirit of the artist and to give renderings thei 
are as fine as the paintings themselves. 

This “ Mrs. Montagu” is an example of the last. 
Raphael Smith’s freedom and looseness may be seen 
in every part: he used the scraper almost as a broad 
brush, following the free handling of Sir Joshua with 
supreme success. This may perhaps be seen more 
especially in the lady’s dress, in which the texture is 
admirably caught and the trimmings expressed in a 
masterly manner. And it is remarkable how in ali these 
fine portraits Raphael Smith managed to show wide 
differences in material and texture by his varied hand- 

ling, the difficulty being 
increased by his light 
grounding. For other 
mezzotinters — such as 
Earlom, Pether, and Va- 
lentine Green—passed 
the rocker across the 
plate in such a multi- 
tude of ways that their 
blacks in the shadows 
were velvet-like in soft 
richness. Raphael Smith, 
however, consistently 
kept his plates light by 
using comparatively few 
rockings, upon which 
he scraped away with 
much energy—in fact, 
he often over-scraped, 
a fault seldom found 
among mezzotinters, 
who have been distin- 
guished rather for heavy 
than for light effects. 
But this handling was 
supremely successful in 
Smith’s case. There is 
a general light, easy, 
and natural effect of 
tone in place of those 
highly - polished _ lights 
frequently the bane of 
mezzotints ; for too 
often the engraver has 
brilliancy 
rather than truth—an 
emphasis and over-statement which may together arrest 
the eye but are lacking in grace. 

I have shown how some men (for instance, Earlom) 
were not satisfied with the broad differences to be 
obtained by scraping only, but that in order to obtain 
deeper depths of shadows, and, therefore, stronger 
contrasts in tone, they etched shades into the plate by 
means of acid. 

Raphael Smith is remarkable for the purity of his 
mezzotints—that is to say, he depended very little upon 
the etched line. True, if one looks through the superb 
collection at the Print Room, British Museum, one may 
detect touchings of the graver here and there on some 
of his “ pot-boiling” plates—tricks he had learnt from 
Humphrey, that “ old soldier ” in engraving, but not to 
betolerated in first-class work. 
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With all this freedom, looseness, vigour, and swift 
action, with this sweeping handling of the scraper to 
follow the lines and lights of the drapery, Raphael 
Smith captured another excellence, which cannot be 
pointed out in so many words, but which pervades 
every part of his best plates. It is the quality generally 
known as “style’’—a certain mastery and charm, a 
turn here and a dash there, a graceful regard for certain 
apparently unimportant details—which altogether dis- 
tinguish an artistic engraver from the “ base mechanic.” 
Raphael Smith has this in the highest degree. It shows 
itself not merely in the backgrounds (and they are 
admirable), not merely in the way he keeps the planes, 
but in his maintaining an artistic rendering throughout. 
It is just the quality that makes a master’s sketch in 
black-lead—a few random strokes—worth more than 
acres of badly-painted pictures by inferior men. There 
are mezzotints of Raphael Smith’s time which are 
painful in their minuteness, and are wooden to a degree. 
The cast-iron people in their polished clothes before a 
background of foolish-looking trees are objects to be 
marvelled at for ever, while Smith’s slightest portrait 
reveals the artist. 

In this free-spirited, open handling, suiting his 
scraping according to his original, not punctilious 
nor overwhelming the picture in a wave of detail, but 
maintaining the silvery grays of Reynolds and Romney 
with excellent effect, we see a man who has brought 
mezzotint to its highest reach. From 1780 to 1800 
was the golden age of the art, yet among so many first- 
class men, Raphael Smith stands easily among the 
best. Where others laboured with fine points, he was 
content to suggest. In this he often reminds one of 
Holbein, whose magnificeat portraits in chalk are 
remarkable for their few lines. But what lines they 
are, each full of eloquence and expressing more of 
outline and modelling than most painters could picture 
with the most elaborate means! And especially the 
eyes, the lines under the nose, and the lips are ex- 
quisitely drawn, leaving the face itself almost free’ of 
lines. Raphael Smith (as you may see in “ Mrs. Mon- 
tagu”’) followed much in Holbein’s steps—a method 
combining strength with simplicity, a poetic suggestion 
rather than a prosaic, wire-drawn statement. 


“Tue Fisnerman’s Hut.” (By George Morland.) 


Raphael Smith was already a successful man when he 
first made the acquaintance of poor George Morland, 
that true artist whose natural gift and exquisite taste 
were not to be quenched even by the wild and dissi- 
pated life he led at Paddington, where he lived to be 
preyed upon by men with a keen eye to business. 
Smith and Morland were kindred spirits: both loved 
pleasure—a wild, boisterous, drinking pleasure—but 
while the engraver kept his head and watched his 
business grow, the poor painter sank into deeper depths. 

There is probably a good deal of exaggeration in the 
stories told of the two men; and if Raphael Smith 
gave Morland only from five to fifty guineas for each 
of the paintings he bought to engrave and sell to the 
public, even the lowest sum was more than Morland 
sometimes obtained from the harpies about him. 

It is strange to read of the unconventional artist 
painting at the White Lion Inn, Paddington, with his 
pets and models, donkeys, dogs, cats, and birds about 
him, and with a rope drawn across the studio to keep 
the wild company of pugilists, racing men, hostlers, 
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and hackney drivers, his ordinary companions, from 
interfering with his work. His paintings were readily) 
saleable: there was already a Morland craze, nothing 
approaching the modern eagerness to possess his paint- 
ings, it is true, but strong enough to make Morland a 
valuable commercial asset to the picture-dealers of 
Fleet Street and the Strand. Raphael Smith has been 
accused of being found among these sharks; but when 
one remembers how generous the man was to such as 
Chantrey and his own apprentices, one can hardly 
imagine him giving himself up so entirely to his busi- 
ness instincts at the expense of his boon companion. 

However, he bought from Morland thirty-six pictures, 
which he published as the “ Morland Gallery ” at from 
five shillings to thirty shillings each. The “ Fisher- 
man’s Hut” is one of the best. It was a very large 
plate, measuring nearly 30” x 24”, and is remarkable 
for the excellence of its “ Morland ” quality. 

With all his many commissions on hand, to say 
nothing of his pleasures, it is extremely likely that the 
foundations of these fine plates were laid by his appren- 
tices, among whom were such men as Dean and William 
Ward, who were already getting into their stride. 
They afterwards carried on the broad open handling 
taught them by Raphael Smith, so that it would be 
difficult at any time before their apprenticeship ceased 
to distinguish their handling from their master’s, since, 
no doubt, he would insist on a general likeness to his 
style. But though they might thus lay the ground- 
work (just as the pupils of Rubens and Raphael did), 
it was the master’s hand that added the artistic merit 
which lifted the plate from among the commonplace— 
just those additions impossible to less gifted men. 

How much of the “ Fisherman’s Hut” is Smith’s 
work, or how much William Ward’s or Dean’s, or 
Hodges’, and just where Raphael Smith stepped in to 
complete the plate, is impossible to tell. One may be 
sure that so keen a business man would take care not 
to allow a plate to leave the workshop until he had 
overhauled it, and put in a few masterly corrections, 
however skilful the apprentices may have been. 

George Morland’s paintings were peculiarly suited to 
Smith’s handling. The painter worked with marvel- 
lous facility and with true poetic feeling. This breadth 
and this charm must have appealed with force to so 
sensitive an engraver, and it was not without reason 
that he chose to translate Morland when he might have 
chosen among so many others. 

Morland’s charm can hardly be analysed. There is 
nothing high-flown in his subjects ; frequently, indeed, 
they are drawn from the poorest surroundings. Yet 
they are all alike instinct with grace, with natural and 
unforced grace; while the silver-grays and softened 
lights, among which are generally to be found touches 
of enlivening reds and blues, are all so finely in harmony 
with the suave drawing as to make a “ Morland” a 
possession for which collectors fight. It is not easy 
to believe that these charming rustic scenes were 
painted by a dissolute artist, always in fear of arrest 
for debt, surrounded by as rough a crowd as you would 
meet along the London road. They are only another 
proof how the spirit of a man will shine through and 
show itself in the most adverse surroundings. Morland 
formed a curious parallel with Raphael Smith: both 
had been forced to the easel in their early days, both 
had learnt facility by rapid production of “ pot-boiling ” 
pictures, and both were by nature sensitive artists. 
Morland often introduced women and children into 
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his pictures, and they are almost always delightfully 
painted — graceful as if from the hand of a refined 
lady artist. One wonders what the pugilists and carters 
(who often sat for fishermen and peasants to the painter 
at the White Lion Inn) must have thought of their 
strange drinking companion, at one time madly scour- 
ing the country on horseback, at another roaring 
raucously in the inn, and then sitting down calmly to 
paint idyllic country life, Arcadian scenes drawn from 
an imagination that could find little inspiration from 
the noisy crew invading his studio or shouting their 
unconventional remarks at him through the open 
window. 

Morland’s art was partly founded on the French 
sentimental pictures so popular in those days. But he 
always steered clear of that mawkish mode that was so 
full of pose—those ever-smiling or ever-weeping peasants 
so dear to Greuze and the French Revolution. But 
whether it is a fashionable tea-party in St. James’s 
Park or in Vauxhall Gardens, or whether it is a group 
of peasant children outside a hut, Morland maintains 
a grace equal to the French sentimentalists without 
descending to the watery diffuseness which they mis- 
took for pathos. 

There has long been a rage for his paintings. He 
was served well, too, by his engravers, among whom 
John Raphael Smith was not the least. And if the 
painter is indebted to the engraver, Raphael Smith 
was fortunate in living at a time when works by such 
men as Romney, Reynolds, and Morland, works so 
exactly suited to his temperament, were popular, and 
eagerly purchased when translated into mezzotint. 
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THIRD INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON 
THE TEACHING OF DRAWING. 
"THE buildings of the London University at South 

Kensington were the scene of great activity 
during the first week in August. Delegates to the num- 
ber of 1,800 were gathered together from all quarters of 
the globe. This was more than treble the number that 
met at the first Congress in Paris eight years ago, and 
bears striking testimony to the spread of art and art 
teaching as an integral part of education. 

Lord Carlisle, speaking successively in English, French, 
German, and Italian, welcomed the delegates, and attri- 
buted the lack of interest which the British Government 
showed in the Congress to pure ignorance. Nearly every 
European nation and British colony were officially repre- 
sented, as well as the United States, Japan, Scotland, 
and Ireland. The English Board of Education alone 
stood aloof. The president, in his opening address, 
said he wished he could believe that the significance of 
this new international movement had at last been fully 
realised in this country. It was certainly not under- 
stood at either the first or second Congress. Out of 516 
members enrolled in Paris only twelve were British 
teachers, and the presence of the Congress in London 
was due to the fact that those teachers were vividly 
impressed by the standing and encouragement given 
to their confréres at the conferences at Paris and sub- 
sequently at Berne, alike by the public opinion and 
Governments of those countries. Their great thanks 
were due to the English teachers who had brought 
about this result. It was impossible to exaggerate the 
educational value of the exhibition, and the more they 


looked at the well-chosen exhibits the more important 
appeared the international movement which had 
brought them together. That movement was one 
which people in this country ought particularly to 
welcome, since it showed an extraordinary variety of 
ideas and teaching methods, and illustrated more 
vividly than any report could do the organisation and 
equipment of nations which had a far longer experience 
than we had of esthetic and technical education. Of 
the subjects to be discussed the most important for this 
country were those which bore on the value of co- 
ordination between the various ranks of schools and 
the application of art to industry. For us that was 
the main thing to be observed in the exhibition. In 
this matter he considered that many foreign countries 
were our masters. We should do well to learn what 
we could in connection with this subject. The visitor 
would soon see where the exhibits showed that the 
work of the elementary schools prepared for that of 
schools of art and of craft schools, and how schools 
of art prepared fot the university course at the Royal 
College of Art. If allowed to talk of our insular matters, 
he would add with regret that he feared the English 
exhibition would also show how, in the absence of co- 
ordination, public money and the still more valuable 
training time of the scholar might be wasted. The 
indifference of Government to art teaching was illus- 
trated by their marked neglect of that Congress. He 
attributed, and he hoped the members would attribute, 
this marked neglect rather to extreme stupidity than 
to any intentional rudeness. When a lady asked Dr. 
Johnson why he had made an obviously incorrect 
statement in his dictionary, he answered, “ Ignorance, 
madam; pure ignorance.” That was the complaint 
they had to make against some of the authorities in 
this country. He dwelt on this matter, which might 
appear trifling, because it illustrated a little defect of 
our system to which he wished to draw attention. 

How were we to educate our masters? Of course 
he did not mean our art masters. Perhaps some of 
the foreign visitors might be able to state how it was 
brought about that their ministers and members of 
municipalities were as well educated as their pupils. 
The fact that our art education did not extend to our 
public schools—he used the word in the British and 
not in the American sense—and to our universities 
might have a great deal to do with it. That fact might 
also be the cause of one of the great difficulties that 
we had to deal with—namely, the divergence of the best 
work in our art schools from the most expensive work 
that was to be seen in our shops, the divergence between 
the art training of the workman in the art school and 
the work that the workman was called on to do for the 
silversmith or jeweller. Another great drawback of 
this want of cultivation in our governing classes was 
that every minister or educational body was the easy 
prey of the eloquence of literary gentlemen with theories, 
for, unfortunately, they had no criterion by which 
they could judge the practical results of the systems 
they set up or knocked down. Leonardo da Vinci said, 
“The supreme misfortune is when theory outstrips 
performance.” It was a still greater misfortune when 
those in power could not judge whether this had occurred. 
He would like to feel sure that our educational rulers 
would all try to apply that test by visiting the exhibi- 
tion at that Congress, and by carefully considering the 
results of the very different systems which were working. 
Might he quote another saying of Leonardo da Vinci : 
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which was addressed rather to the student: “ Remem- 
ber to acquire diligence rather than facility ;” and this 
also, “If as a draughtsman you wish to study well and 
profitably, accustom yourself when you are drawing to 
work slowly.” Lovers of painting had always regretted 
that the universality of Da Vinci’s genius induced him 
to employ his time in such a great variety of labours 
that, notwithstanding his long life spent in arduous 
work, the results which had come down to us were 
distressingly few. His great contemporary, Michael 
Angelo, also a giant in all the arts, wrote when he was 
over eighty: “I am still learning.” From these two 
examples he (the president) concluded that the studies 
which were excessive for the energies and powers of 
Michael Angelo and Leonardo da Vinci could not well 
be mastered in an art student’s course, however long 
might be allowed, and still less could they be adequately 
dealt with in an elementary school unless it was sup- 
posed that the level of artistic power and capacity 
among our people was greater than in the old Italians. 
He had suggested these criticisms of some of the de- 
velopments which were represented in the exhibition, 
but he was very far indeed from wishing to judge, and 
still less to blame, the great mass of artistic education 
in this country. In his own time that movement had 
made immense progress. It had altered whole classes 
and districts that before had no possibility of hearing 
or knowing anything about art. The great gap to be 
filled up was caused by the fact that that movement 
had hitherto only touched certain classes, and that 
there was a divergence between what was taught and 
what was demanded in the general market. He had 
ventured to hint certain criticisms because it appeared 
to him that in an exhibition where there were so many 
divergent aims mere general praise would have been 
absolutely unintelligible. 

Sir John Gorst presided at the business meetings of 
the Congress during the week, but Lord Carlisle was 
indefatigable at the various functions arranged for the 
delegates. It is quite impossible, within the limits of 
these pages, to deal in detail with the various interest- 
ing papers read, but the gist of many of these will be 
given in subsequent issues. 

Of greater interest than to read or to hear yards of 
type read out was to see the gathering together of so 
many men and women whose names are household 
words among teachers in many countries, and how 
often the man turned out to be the exact opposite of 
one’s preconceived idea. Amongst others we noticed 
the versatile teacher M.P., M. Fritschi, Switzerland, 
who spoke often and well; the veteran and enthusiastic 
Ebenezer Cooke ; Mr. Edward Taylor of Birmingham, 
one of the first art masters to study the needs of the 
elementary school; Henry Turner Bailey (America), 
editor of the School Arts Book, whose practical paper 
was received with great cheers, and whose buoyant 
style carries conviction with it; Dr. Parton Haney, 
the enthusiastic director of Art and Manual Training 
for New York ; Charles M. Carter, the quiet yet strenuous 
worker for American art education in Denver; M. 
Guébin, Paris; Herr Friese (Hanover), editor of that 
great work, The Year Book of Art Teaching. Mr. 
Sykes, former President, and Mr. Hole, Vice-President, 
of the N.U.T., were also present during the week. The 
“ Art Section” of the Practical Teacher was represented 
by Mr. Sparkes, Mr. Richards, Mr. Hastwell, Mr. Mum- 
ford, and Mr. Vaughan. 

The social gatherings passed off most successfully, 





and were largely attended. Unfortunately rain inter- 
fered with the garden party at the Duchess of Suther- 
land’s, but Stafford House is so large that the seven 
hundred visitors did not find themselves unduly crowded 
in the spacious rooms. The art treasures here and at 
Leighton House, Apsley House, Limnerslease (Mrs. 
G. F. Watts), and, by kind permission of the King, at 
Windsor were highly appreciated by the Congress 
members. 

Of outstanding interest and importance was the 
vast exhibition of pupils’ work organised in connection 
with the Congress. This is dealt with at length by 
Mr. Sparkes in another page—at least as far as it is 
possible to deal with such an immense display. Only 
generalities can possibly be attempted, but we should 
have liked every teacher in the British Isles to have 
had an opportunity of seeing this unique collection of 
work. Possibly its like has never been seen before. 
The astonishing and satisfactory feature about the 
work was the unanimity of aim shown by all countries. 
Art was indeed proved to be a universal language. 
The labels might have been interchanged between 
various countries without any serious discrepancy being 
apparent. We should have liked to see rather more 
of the work of the lower parts of schools, but can only 
infer from the quality of the higher work that the 
lower must at least have been satisfactory, 

One was struck by the almost entire absence of 
outline in pencil. Colour and light and shade by various 
media were universally in evidence. 

As a connected display the United States stood 
easily first. One could follow the development of work 
from the lowest grade to the school of art in orderly 
sequence. A proper balance too was kept between the 
grades, the lower work having its fair share with the 
upper. In idea and ideal the United States work is 
fine; but more carefulness in accurate observation, 
more exactitude in working out details, more thorough- 
ness in manipulation—in short, more drawing—would 
add to its value without sacrificing any artistic quality. 
The American teachers are fully alive to this defect, 
and through time will no doubt come out strongly 
in this respect. The craft work throughout the grades 
was excellent—simple, tasteful, and well executed. In 
this branch Britain has much to learn. The life work 
of the schools of art was second to none in the exhibition. 

Particularly good was the work from Denmark, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and Austria. Excellent draughts- 
manship, combined with fine colour and a good ap- 
preciation of texture, was the distinguishing mark of 
these exhibits. Nothing, however, from children under 
eleven or twelve years of age was shown. These coun- 
tries combine careful and accurate draughtsmanship 
with artistic expression, and are in this respect in 
advance of the United States, the English secondary 
schools, and certain portions of Scotland, where in 
the effort to get colour and light and shade the form 
is neglected. Colour and light and shade are indeed 
valuable and desirable, but without accurate form 
they are as the sounding brass and the tinkling cymbal. 

The most disappointing show was from artistic 
France. The French may be a nation of artists, but 
it was not apparent from the school drawings shown. 
They were old-fashioned in aim and poor in execution. 
We expécted something better. An interesting exhibit 
on the decoration of schools had been arranged by Mr. 
Carter of Denver, U.S.A. 

It is a pity the exhibition could not have remained 
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open for a month or two longer. It would well have 
repaid most careful study. 

The Congress naturally called forth a mass of printed 
matter. First in importance comes the Handbook to 
the Exhibition, edited by Mr. Keighley Snowden, and 
illustrated with many’ photographic plates by Mr. R. 
Haines. The handbook contains chapters on various 
educational schemes by well-known art teachers, show- 
ing how the work is conducted in various centres. A 
goodly number of typical exhibits are shown by photo- 
graphic reproductions, and the whole book forms a 
worthy souvenir of a great Congress. It will give a 
permanent record of the world’s art teaching to-day, 
and will be a valuable addition to every school library. 
The price is 3s. 6d. 

A full report of the Congress, giving the papers and 
discussions, is to be published in the autumn. 

Though not officially connected with the Congress, 
another book of outstanding interest was introduced 
there—namely, Art Education in the Public Schools of 
the United States. This really magnificent volume was 
prepared under the auspices of the American Com- 
mittee of the Congress, and was edited by Dr. Haney, the 
well-known Superintendent of Art Work in New York. 
The American committee consisted of Mr. James 
Hall, director of the Art Department, Ethical Culture 
School, New York; Mr. C. M. Carter, Denver; Pro- 
fessor Woodward, Newcomb College, Tulane Univer- 
sity. These four enthusiastic workers in the cause of 
art, having good material to work upon, and apparently 
unlimited financial resources, have produced a beautiful 
work, The opening sentences of the preface give the 
key to the situation : “ To understand American schools 
and American school work one must understand Amer- 
icans. This is no easy matter, for in a sense Americans 
do not understand themselves. They believe themselves 
to be a people intensely practical; they are in fact a 
nation of idealists, who in all their institutions ‘ cling 
to faith beyond the forms of faith,’ striving to translate 
‘into practice ideas of freedom and democracy, whether 
conditions permit or no.” 

Truly this is exemplified in their art work. As we 
wrote above, their ideas and ideals are excellent, but 
the carrying out of them lacks, according to our British 
notions, something of the thoroughness which char- 
acterises British work. This does not imply that we 
are bound to be right, and in any case we have always 
had great admiration for the enthusiasm of American 
teachers and their unbounded confidence in their work. 

It is scarcely possible to do even scant justice to the 
volume under notice in a review of this kind. There 
are many well-written articles by the foremost American 
teachers—Dr. Haney, Earl Barnes, Charles M. Carter, 
Professor Woodward, and others—dealing with various 
phases of art education through schools, colleges, and 
museums. These give an immense amount of informa- 
tion and education concerning the art work of the 
States. The book is enriched by over a hundred full 
pages of photographic reproductions of pupils’ work. 
Commencing with the lowest grades, some very inter- 
esting illustrative drawing is shown, similar to that 
done in many of our infants’ schools, but which is un- 
fortunately discontinued in the senior schools. Then 
on through the grammar grades, teachers’ colleges, 
manual training high schools, schools of art, every con- 
ceivable type of work is shown. Drawings in light and 


shade, and in colour from objects and nature; craft 
work in paper, cardboard, wood, and metal by pupils 





of all ages; stencilling, carving, enamelling, pottery, 
leather work, jewellery, embroidery, weaving, china- 
painting, and the whole range of practical craft work 
is clearly illustrated. 

The book is most certainly a valuable contribution 
to the art work of to-day, and should be thoroughly 
studied by all teachers. The price seems rather high 
—15s.—but the book is honestly worth it. 


Strength of Materials. By W.C. Popplewell. (Edinburgh : 
Oliver and Boyd.) 

A THOROUGH knowledge of that part of engineering 
theory known as the “strength of materials” is now 
considered indispensable to those engaged in problems 
of machine and structural design. The present volume 
is primarily intended for the use of engineering students, 
and the name of Mr. -Popplewell is a guarantee that 
it has been written by one fully conversant with their 
special needs. 

Those teachers engaged in manual training and in 
metal work will find a study of the chapters on the 
strength of beams and the properties of materials most 
useful and interesting. Special attention has been 
given to the chapter on the unequal distribution of 
stresses in steel and iron, and it is fully illustrated by 
the results of recent experimental work by the author. 

The book can be confidently recommended to students 
as a text-book, and would be specially useful to those 
preparing for the examinations of the Board of Educa- 
tion or of the Institute of Civil Engineers. 


HONOURS PAGE. 
PRIZE LIST FOR SEPTEMBER. 

1. A. L. Gornall (12), Sulyard Street School, Lancaster. 

2. Gwendoline Reeve (14), Thorpe Hamlet School, 
Norwich. 

3. Brydell Lloyd (15), The High School, Glasgow. 

4. Fannie Hill (12), 19 Oak Road, The Cliff, Higher 
Broughton. 

5. Mellor Leighton (9), Sulyard St. School, Lancaster. 

We would again remind contributors that each draw- 
ing should have the /ud/ name, age, and school address 
of the scholar written distinctly on the back of the sheet, 
and should be sent to the office, packed flat, not rolled. 
It seems very difficult to get these simple conditions 
complied with. In future, drawings which do not 
follow these rules will be disqualified. 

There is still a want of originality in the selection 
of examples, and nine-tenths of the work sent in con- 
sists of flowers and foliage from Nature. We have no 
wish to discourage such studies, but object drawing 
is just as important. In many cases the work is far 
too ambitious. A whole branch is attempted when a 
simple spray of three or four leaves would be more 
suited to the capacity of the scholar. Many drawings 
from life, too, have been sent in which are obviously 
far above the pupils’ powers. It should be possible to 
get scholars to select suitable material without putting 
undue restraint upon them; so much time and energy 
are wasted inthis way. The effort to attack such difficult 
exercises may be in every way commendable, and the 
result, all things considered, not at all bad, but yet not 
such as we could reproduce without causing much 
misunderstanding. Simple studies judged by a high 
standard are better than too ambitious work judged by 
a low standard. 
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A FIRST VISIT TO THE EXHIBI- 
TION OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
ART CONGRESS, LONDON. 


AN art exhibition, representative of nearly forty 
4 nations, is a serious matter. The authorities 
have wisely allowed the delegates a week in which to 
glance round at this tremendous show before sitting 
down to the business of comparing notes on art teach- 
ing and its place in the life of the nations. And the 
delegate who conscientiously attempts to see every 
exhibit, and to master every scheme, will be able to 
look back upon his performance as a feat of endurance. 
There are literally miles of cardboard and acres of 
drawings, so that at the end of an exhausting day it 
is not easy quite to focus one’s impressions or to 
understand one’s own notes. 

However, the exhibition may at once be pronounced 
an unqualified success—a triumph of organization and 
arrangement. There are at present weird inscriptions 
in outlandish tongues awaiting their English equiva- 
lents (I am writing before the exhibition is officially 
open, in the midst of hammering workmen fixing the 
last drawings), bat still it is not difficult to follow the 
trend in each exhibit. 

In the first place, much more attention appears to 
have been paid to the advanced drawings from secondary, 
technical, and art schools than to those from the ordi- 
naty elementary schools. Perhaps further acquaintance 
with the multitudinous portfolios scattered about the 
exhibition will correct this impression; but children’s 
drawings are not as a rule interesting exhibits to the 
general public, and so few teachers are courageous 
enough to show the average child. 

In the corridors and rooms of the National Art Train- 
ing School, on the upper floor, are drawings from the 
secondary schools (English) for boys and girls; the 
Leeds exhibit; those from Denmark, Switzerland, 
Sweden, Norway, and Finland ; and one shown by that 
veteran teacher, Mr. Ebenezer Cooke. 

The secondary schools have the advantage in most 
cases of an art teacher, who is, moreover, frequently 
an artist. The classes are small, the children drawn 
from easy homes, and the appliances ample. Appar- 
ently, too, the teachers are given a free hand to develop 
their own particular ideas, though it is curious to 
observe how much this teaching tends to run along 
common lines. Much attention is paid to colour, to 
drawing from nature, to simple design (sometimes used 
in applied embroidery), and above all to what may be 
termed “self-expression ”—the illustrating of fairy 
stories, or of familiar scenes from memory. Without 
making invidious comparisons, one must mention the 
capital schemes of work carried out at the Skinners’ 
Company’s School for Girls and the Clapham High 
School, which latter has an advanced section for the 
training of art teachers. By-the-bye, why is modelling 
in clay almost entirely absent from secondary schools ? 

Leeds shows a varied scheme in operation, One 
would like to look more into details before passing 
an opinion upon the success of the scheme drawn out 
for elementary schools. At first sight,-it looks much 
too over-weighted. There is some capital work from 
the Art School. 

Broadly speaking, the work from Finland and the 
northern countries generally has a family likeness— 
a Scandinavian tendency to strong colour, square con- 





tours (especially in designs from birds and feathers), 
and a love for simplicity and breadth. Here, again, 
the elementary schools are not sufficiently represented, 
though there are some admirable “little beasties ” 
(crocodiles, birds, etc.) and farm implements modelled 
by little Finnish fingers ; while here and there one sees 
an exercise that appears to be freely encouraged in 
some countries, and is apparently on the increase—the 
use of silhouette. In America and in Austria, for ex- 
ample, the children observe, say, a boy holding a book ; 
and then they draw the extreme outlines and fill in the 
space with black, so that there is no detail. It is 
worth considering whether such an exercise may not be 
useful in teaching proportion, since the children are 
bound to look at the broad masses only. It is amus- 
ingly carried out in Austria, where it is varied by 
cutting out the siwhouettes in coloured paper. 

Mr. Cooke’s exhibit shows how much modern ideals 
in secondary schools are indebted to him. Long ago 
he insisted upon the prime importance of teaching 
colour; upon imaginative drawing, and incidentally 
upen proper spacing of figures (composition); while 
the born teacher is shown in his methods of teach- 
ing perspective based upon the children’s own obser- 
vations. A very interesting exhibit from all points of 
view. * 

Filling up every available corner on the ground floor 
are the exhibits from Scotland, Ireland, Wales, and 
several large English towns—Birmingham, Croydon, 
Bristol, etc. Of course, it is difficult within such re- 
strictions to make a representative show, but some 
general ideas may be gathered. 

Scotland appears to base its teaching upon two 
foundations—drawing from nature (flowers and leaves 
principally) and drawing from objects. One gathers 
that clever children from the secondary schools are 
sent to Aberdeen, Edinburgh, or Glasgow for a further 
training, but that at such important centres, for ex- 
ample, as Perth, there is no local art school. 

There is no doubt but the Scotch Education Department 
is proceeding along good lines in one important respect. 
Its elementary school teachers in the training colleges 
appear to be taught to use colour and to draw and 
paint from nature and from objects, 

There is thus some necessary similarity in the exhibits 
shown from the various towns and villages, and a few 
interesting experiments, such as the dyeing and weaving 
of tartans in Forfar. 

More space appears to be devoted to the exhibits from 
East Scotland (which is rather given to looking down 
on the barbarian West); but for all that Glasgow is 
well represented by some steady, sound, and interesting 
drawings, which are, moreover, fully representative of the 
ordinary school work. It does not make a “show,” 
but it will be appreciated by the many elementary 
teachers who will visit the Congress. Here, as else- 
where in Scotland, nature drawing and drawing from 
objects are the strong features, though there is the 
added interest of brush drawing and simple design. 

Wales sends an exhibit without much distinction. 
The handwork is commendable, but colour is not 
strong. No doubt the efforts that have been made 
in the past few years by the educational authorities 
to induce their teachers to qualify in hand-and-eye work 
will ultimately bear fruit. Has Wales an art centre ? 

As might have been expected, lace is the strong Irish 
exhibit. 

The municipal schools in Birmingham and the art 
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schools generally in Scotland, Ireland, as well as in 
Bristol, Leicester, Croydon, etc., send some admirable 
work. The portfolios showing a pupil’s progress for 
several years 1s one feature of the Birmingham exhibit. 
There is not space to speak in detail of the art-school 
work chroughout the country. It is generally along 
the acedemic lines, but there is the importent modern 
modification, now so general in art centres, of combining 
arts with crafts. A few years ago such lithographs as 
are shown by Croydon, or such etchings as those from 
Bristol, to say nothing of the enamelling, repouss¢, wood- 
carving, and so on from others, designed and carried out 
by the student, would have been impossible. 

By this time the faithful delegate will have con- 
sidered himself entitled to a rest, and it is better to 
take it before attacking the vaster fields across the 
way, where London, America, and the European nations 
have brought shiploads of drawings that will never see 
the light of an English day. But there will be quite 
enough for the visitor if not for the exhibitor. 

The Austrian and Hungarian section is strong, 
especially that dealing with applied art, in which 
that forcible (sometimes forced) style, that angularity, 
and daring (sometimes theatrical) modernity which 
is associated with modern Austrian art, are all strongly 
in evidence. There can be no question of the ability 
shown in sculpture, metal work, wall decorations, or 
in the life drawings, though in many instances, to the 
conventional Briton, there is just a little too much 
protestation in this cleverness. But one is always 
grateful for originality, even when the students copy 
from one another. 

There are curious compound drawings by children, 
each of whom appears to have been provided with a 
similar piece of paper upon which a continuous pave- 
ment-line was drawn. Each then drew a shop, with 
wayfarers in front and the proprietors within—a series 
which, joined into a panoramic view, is not without 
interest. There are also some humorous pictures com- 
posed of layers of coloured papers showing street scenes 
or jaunts along the country roads. The German in- 
scription implies that these are imaginative scenes 
founded on life; they are, in fact, exercises comparable 
to those so much in favour in English secondary schools 
where the children illustrate fairy stories. It is to be 
noted, however, that this easy life drawing is also 
encouraged in the Austrian Classical School for Girls 
(Budapest). Here the practice appears to be for one of 
the pupils to perform some simple act, but to be always 
moving for a few minutes, after which the other pupils 
select one moment of the action and attempt to put it 
down in a few lines, 

Both in the Austrian and in the French exhibits (and, 
it may be added, in some American schools) much use 
is made of coloured crayons, which are employed in 
drawing and shading models, such shading being ob- 
tained by crossing the lines in many directions—by 
cross-hatching, in fact. 

The Budapest exhibit, with its coloured drawings of 
leaves, feathers, simple designs, and drawings from 
stuffed birds, butterflies, and models, closely approaches 
many from our own secondary schools, though (and 
this seems common to the Teutonic countries) the 
colours employed are much more vivid and the contrasts 
more striking. The children have no fear of the 
brightest colours, neither can the results be said to 
be displeasing. It is a pity so little of this purely 
elementary work is shown at the Congress. 


America is a big country, and she has an extensive 
show. From what one could gather in an hour’s in- 
spection the work of the art schools and the secondary 
schools alike differs little from that in practice in our 
own country. The Columbia University (New York), 
with which is associated the Horace Mann School, is 
particularly interesting in its show. Art teachers 
are trained here, and their training appears to be 
thorough and artistic. No doubt they are selected 
students, and the quality of the work seems high 
throughout. 

Among the hints to be gathered are some on colour 
and others on composition. It is presumed that the 
exercises shown indicate the methods to be used in 
schools, For instance, each pupil has a small print 
in outline (consisting of a few trees, a house or two, 
and a simple foreground), which he then proceeds to 
colour in harmonious tints, and not necessarily in 
natural colours, The results are good. Again, a 
Japanese print, or a piece of woven stuff, is put before 
the pupils, who are invited to analyse its colours, and 
put each tint down on paper. Then these colours, 
abstracted from the Japanese print or what not, 
harmonising as they do in the original, are used to 
colour a given design. This appears to be an admir- 
able practice. 

Then there are various exercises in dealing with 
three tones, both in landscape and in common objects, 
which, not quite so crudely put as in the old-fashioned 
method of using white chalk and black crayon on gray 
paper, is still based on that method, but excels it. A 
very interesting experiment, and one that might be 
tried in small classes and in secondary schools, is this. 
The pupils cut a very simple pattern (about the size of 
a shilling) out of soft wood with a penknife, This is 
pressed on a pad of colour, and impressed on paper to 
make a pattern for paper-ends to books, etc. ; and by 
using different colours, or combining two or more such 
patterns, some admirable exercises in design and in 
harmony can be obtained. 

In the New York Craft School (apparently for chil- 
dren) larger blocks are cut, with pictures of ships, 
figures, and so on. Theré are also simple leather 
embossed cases for letters, and other simple contriv- 
ances, interesting as combining drawing with a manual 
occupation. 

In the elementary schools imaginative drawing 
appears to be encouraged, together with drawing from 
nature and from objects; while, as shown above, 
something is done here and there to combine this with 
manual training. One prime failing of most of the 
drawing from American elementary schools is the ab- 
sence of proportion and of exact observation. The 
general art work from the American advanced art 
schools is particularly good in tone, in colour, and, 
above all, in life studies, but the whole exhibit needs 
an article to itself; and as much may be said for the 
French works and for those from the London County 
Council, which are not yet (at the time of writing) 
complete. These two latter will, no doubt, together 
with the collected exhibition shown by the Board of 
Education, be especially interesting to visitors. 

It is particularly valuable to an art teacher to be 
able thus to bridge space and to see so many methods, 
such likenesses and such differences of outlook, from 
which he may gather valuable hints for his own prac- 
tice. The effect on British art-teaching should be far- 
reaching and beneficial. 
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plenty of under-painting in tints warmed with raw 
sienna and, in places, gamboge. 

The soft effect of the distant tree edges was ob- 
tained by wetting the paper well with wash brush, and 


SKETCHING FROM NATURE. 
(Concluded. ) 


. 


r : IMF ax rAL ACADEMY : . 
” "e02. T, MUMFORD, EXHIBITOR ROYAL ACADEMY, on this the delicate forms were painted with cobalt and ; 
190°, HEADMASTER WILLESDEN POLYTECHNIC ART  jo,milion. Much washing down was done over the 
SCHOOL, 


whole of the side of the building, so as to produce the 
old, weather-worn appearance, and the colour was 
applied on this whilst wet, giving a wet quality so neces- 
sary in such studies. 

The old tarred woodwork, though black originally, 
appeared in varying tints of slaty purple (cobalt and 


Bde second study, of an old Kentish barn (Fig. 2, 

painted during an Easter vacation), affords another 
illustration of sunshine and shadow. It was so inter- 
esting to[get an opportunity of studying bare trees 
under a sunny effect ; and I must add that a little sen- 
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timent entered into this sketch, as the old barn was Indian red), and was by no means the darkest part of j 
“ under sentence of death,” and, alas, is now no more. the sketch. This was found to be the shadow in the ¥ 


The same warm yellow ochre tint was carried out at 


open doorway, and burnt umber was used here. A 
the start; and, in fact, all over the work there was 


In the front ivy-clad tree the sunlit green was pre- J 
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pared with gamboge as a first wash, afterwards adding 
shadow tints of permanent blue and raw sienna. 

Of course the rendering of the bare tree stems was 
a difficult problem, but this was simplified by half 
closing the eyes, and so losing or generalising the back 





Fia. 3.—Stupy or TREES. 


forms, and adding with a little burnt umber some 
emphasis to the foremost branches. 

In addition to this treatment, the “holes” or sky 
spaces between the stems was gently scrubbed out with 
a small hog-hair brush and clean water. 

The reader of these hints will have noticed that much 


+ pe 








x 

mention is made of the necessity of “wet” water- 
colour work, and I cannot emphasise too much this 
quality. Though it is not obtained at first, still, if 
there is a constant striving after it, by means of ex- 
periment and much practice, improvement will be 
gained in the “atmospheric” look conveyed by the 
landscape sketch. 

The illustration of a group of trees (Fig. 3) has been 
shown purposely left unfinished, so as to convey an idea 
as to how they should look at this stage. 

After a careful pencil suggestion of the masses and 
stems, a first light tint, approximating to the lightest 
lights in the foliage, was put on, and this was done 
whilst the sky was wet. This gave soft edges to the 
outer forms. Another darker tint was painted, I think, 
still whilst the first was wet, and sc on till the dark 
shades were added. 

Here let me suggest to the beginner to experiment 
with a few combinations in the making of various 
greens. A touch of ivory black with gamboge, or chrome 
with the addition of a little permanent blue, will result 
in @ good, cool gray-green. 

A little burnt umber also helps to warm and soften 
down a harsh green tint. But just a word of caution : 
be careful with the use of black. If used in very minute 
quantities lovely grays and gray-greens may be ob- 
tained, but should the black be overdone bad sooty 
colour results at once. 

The open spaces between the foliage of trees can always 
be removed by gentle washing out, taking care to watch 
carefully the shape of the opening, and always leaving 
it softened at the edges. 
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I must now turn to the consideration of sketching in 
oils. 

The most useful and compact outfit for this branch 
of study is a French wooden box fitted with panels 
in a sliding lid, and with all the accommodation for 
colours, brushes, etc. These can be purchased for 
about 13s., so that, with a camp stool and a box of 
this description, one can sally forth to the sketching- 
ground. 

Wooden panels or academy boards are best for work- 
ing on, but any ordinary millboard coated with “ size ” 
will prove an excellent substitute. 


The sketches shown in illustration were each painted 


a “ moving” cloudy sky was on, and a bank of trees 
was at times thrown in shade by these clouds; a gleam 
of light had to be observed at the same time; and, in 
fact, the whole effect was one of a very fleeting nature. 

With a palette knife the general tints of sky, etec., 
were mixed—black, white, and yellow ochre giving the 
sky colours; black, chrome, and burnt sienna the dark 
green of the trees in shadow; whilst for the distance 
permanent blue and Indian red obtained the bluish- 
purple necessary. 

The lightest parts of the sky were hastily put in with 
the palette knife. 

A steadier effect is represented in the tall group of 





Fic, 5.—Grourp or TREES AT HINDHEAD. 


at one sitting, and the method of procedure is roughly 
as follows :— 

The subject, “‘ Across the Kentish Hills” (Fig. 4), is 
drawn lightly with charcoal, to indicate the chief masses, 
after having first, by means of an opening in a piece 
of card, selected the composition. 

With burnt umber used freely with turps these masses 
are thinly rubbed in, giving a general idea of the arrange- 
ment of the various darks, and also preparing a suitable 
dark, warm ground into which to paint the correct 
colours. 

Having mapped out the sketch, the whole general 
scheme of sky, foreground, and distance, and the prevail- 
ing colours of the same, must be studied. In this case 





‘ 


trees at Hindhead (Fig. 5). The same “ under-work- 
ing” was carried out, and I would call particular atten- 
tion to the treatment of the melting edges of these trees 
as they terminate into the sky. 

Note the strong darks of the foreground group of 
trees compared with those of the middle distance. The 
dark stems of the tall trees are very valuable in relieving 
them from the purple hill in the background. 

In conclusion, it may be helpful to add that there is 
nothing better in the gaining of knowledge and power 
in landscape painting than a series of “ one-sitting ” 
sketches such as I have here illustrated, and these are 
most useful afterwards as studies from which to com- 
pose finished exhibition work. 
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TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATE 
DRAWING COURSE. 
MEMORY DRAWING OF OBJECTS.—IIL. 


BY A. F. RICHARDS, SECONDARY SCHOOL AND PUPIL- 
TEACHER CENTRE, JARROW-ON-TYNE. 
N the preceding article we dealt with the representa- 
tion of cylindrical and conical objects, pointing out 
that there must always be a consistency between the 
representation of the axial line of such objects and the 
appearance of the circular ends. 


Let us see how this principle of consistency is main- 
tained in reference to curves in general, passing thence 
to concentrate our attention on two very simple but 
important facts—which facts we intend to make the 
pivot of our observations, showing that memory draw- 
ing in relation to objects in outline cannot be disassoci- 
ated from reason if the full benefit of this study is to 
be experienced. 

In Fig. 1 we have in the semicircular window-opening 
an application of the principle bearing on the representa- 
tion of the vertical circle. There is little need to dwell 
upon it—the small sketch (A) is sufficiently suggestive ; 
neither is there any need to elaborate a system of 
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construction lines which tends to take all the life out 
of drawing such as we have in view. It will make all 
the difference to the student, however, as an observer 
and a draughtsman if he sees the whole, so to speak, 
in the part, and thereby give to his work something 
of meaning and grasp of principle. 

Notice the corbels (B and C), Fig. 1, and try to dis- 
cover whether we can connect their representations 
with those of a circle as far as the curved portions are 
concerned. The sketch (D) will explain the construc- 
tive principle. It is there seen as a portion of a circle 
in a vertical plane at right angles to the wall, the axial 
line RS running along the 
wall. 

In connection with this 
sketch (D) there is another 
interesting point involved 
—namely, that when a 
circle appears an ellipse, 
the centre of the latter 
does not coincide with the 
centre of the circle repre- 
sented. A reference to W 
(Fig. 1) will perhaps make 
this a little plainer. There 
the minor axis of this 
ellipse is, of course, the 
representation of a diam- 
eter of the circle. The 
nearer half of this diam- 
eter must, however, ap- 
pear longer than the other 
half, the former being 
nearer the eye. Point Q, 
therefore, cannot be the 
ae, centre of the ellipse. 
pre As we have already 

stated, the knowledge that 
the representation of any 


7, Fig: 3. 
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portion of a circle is governed by the representation 
of the whole circle makes the drawing of the former 
much more intelligent, though as the eye becomes 
more educated there is less need for construction 
lines as used in the accompanying sketches. 

We have now covered the ground in relation to 
the representation of the circle as a figure in itself, 
as also in its connection with the appearances of 
conical and cylindrical objects. Let us pass now to’ 
other curves, which, though not based on a circle, 
are fairly regular in form, seeing how far we are 
able to support the claim we have made as to the 
use of the reason and imagination. 

At the commencement of this article we alluded to 
two “very simple but important facts.” The first is 
this—that the appearance of a curved line never cor- 
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responds to its actual curvature unless it be viewed at 
right angles to its plane. The more the vision is directed 
from this angle, the flatter the curve appears. (We 
know, of course, that some curves cannot be contained 
in a plane: we reserve these for later consideration.) 
Let the student refer to Fig. 11, and notice, for instance, 
how the handle (a) explains this fact as it is traced 
through the successive appearances 6, c, and d. Follow 
this up by referring to the illustrations of the other 
curved lines in figures accompanying this article, and, 


Fig. 4. 
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with the exception of the handle (a) in Fig. 11, not one 
gives the actual form of the curved line. Fig. 8 and 
O in Fig. 2 are simply given as elevations, and are not 
wholly consistent with natural appearances. Turning 
our attention from the curves in vertical planes in 
Fig. 11, we pass to Figs. 2, 3, and 4, in which we have 
a series of curves in horizontal planes above the eye, 
illustrating the result which would reasonably follow 
from a gradual movement of the object to the left, or 
from a movement on the part of the spectator to the 
right. In Fig. 2 the curves are 
seen under equal angles, the re- 
sult being curves of similar cur- 
vature and length. Notice the 
change in Fig. 3, and determine 
the conclusions which can be 
drawn from a comparison of this 
with Fig. 2. The dotted lines. 
too: see how consistently they 
change. As AB lengthens, for 
example, the contained curve 
lengthens; and here we may 
refer to our second “ important 
fact,” which is—that the more 
a straight line is viewed across 
its length, the longer it appears ; 
while the more it is viewed in 
the direction of its length, the 
shorter it appears. 

Now apply this principle to 
the dotted lines in Figs. 2, 3, 4, 
and to Figs. 12, 13, 14, and 
notice how the curves are af- 
fected. Let us next turn our 
attention to another series—Figs. 
5, 6, 7, 9, 10, representing the 
same curves, the eye directed 
downward on them. Compare 
Fig. 5 with Fig. 2. In each case we have the repre- 
sentation of similar curves seen under equal visual 
angles. In reference to Fig. 6, the student can ques- 
tion himself thus: “By what change of conditions 
will the appearance of Fig. 5 be converted into that of 
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Fig.6?” Bear in mind, too, that the actual position of 
the spout is still in the axial line of the jug; and since 
both spout and handle are in the same axial line, the 
line passing through these has to be accounted for, 
as suggested in sketches A and B accompanying Figs. 5 


Fig. 9. 











and 6. Adopt the same reasoning in reference to Figs. 
7, 9, and 10. 

And now as to a point of detail: notice the curvature 
of the spout alone. Both halves of it are actually of 
similar curvature. Then why—say in the case of Fig. 6 





—should one half (the right) be represented flatter and 
longer than the other half? The obvious answer is, 
“ That is how it appeared when drawn.” But the point 
is, ““ How would it appear if the model had not been 
referred to previously ?” 
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If you can illustrate this without such reference, and 
give “the reason why,” you have reached the state 
when the eye of the mind proves itself to be a most 
important factor in the subject of memory drawing. 

In order that the student may the more clearly 
realise how in moving the jug round on a vertical axis 
the varied appearances of handle and spout are com- 
pelled to be “ reasonable,” we draw attention to Fig. 11 
again. Let this figure be well studied, not cepied 
simply ; and if the student can discover therein no work- 
ing principle, then we are afraid that he has for the 





time being missed the mark towards which we have 
endeavoured to direct him. 

The application might be carried further in reference 
to more difficult forms than those already considered, 
and ranging from buildings to books, from bridges to 
brass buttons, and from the bough of a tree to the 
delicate form of the tiniest leaf or petal. So that if he 
be asked to draw from memory an object “ shown to 
him by the examiner,” the question for the student is 
not so much, “ What did it look like when I saw it 


last ?” but, “ What should it look like supposing I am 
the teacher, when, indeed, I am the examiner, and my 
scholars ‘ see through a glass darkly’ ¢” 

In whatever direction the student may turn, indoors 
and out of doors, he may discern numerous examples to 
confirm the truth of our previous remarks that memory 
drawing is not simply to do, but to “ reason why.” 

We have not as yet made any reference to the study 
of the theory of perspective, partly because in the 
teaching of object drawing to scholars there is a ten- 


dency to teach by rule rather than by observation if 
perspective theory be incorporated with the ordinary 
drawing lesson. There are points, too, in connection 
with theoretical perspective which do not quite square 
with the conditions under which objects are viewed in 
the drawing class. We would, however, recommend 
teachers to take it up as a study. It will impress them, 
at all events, with the fact that groups of lines parallel 
to each other conform to a principle of convergence. 
This, however, has already been suggested in our earlier 
remarks. 


nea fe 








The following exercises are given, and the difficulties 
as they occur should not prove insurmountable if the 
student has accompanied us throughout. 

Ex. 1.—(a) Draw one of the corbels (Fig. 1) as if 
viewed from the opposite direction and at a similar visual 
angle. (b) As a separate drawing make a sketch of one 
of the roof supports, assuming a similar view-point from 
the opposite side. 

Ex. 2.—Make three drawings of the box illustrated 
in Figs. 2, 3, 4. Represent it lying on the surface ST 





(Fig. 2), the curved portion towards the eye. Use a 
single line throughout—that is, the thickness may be 
disregarded. 

Ex. 3.—Draw a similar series of the same box, gradu- 
ated in three positions, assuming the object is still 
below the eye. In this case assume the curved portion 
to be uppermost, and, as before, turned towards the eye. 

In the next article more advanced objects will be 
dealt with, supplemented by exercises and teaching 
hints. 
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EYEBATHS. 


BY J. H. YOXALL. 


I OWN a little utensil made at Nailsea long ago. 
The material is thick glass, the colour dark blue, 
and the shape a crescential cup mounted on a stem 
with a round foot. It looks a little like a liqueur- 
glass, but the inner and outer curves of it, oval and 
horned—crescential—show that it was never meant to 
be used in drinking. It is an eye-bath. Old Josiah 
Wedgwood also made what he called eye-cups, in a 
crystalline material. Eighteenth-century ladies used 
to dip their eyes, one after the other, into washes or 
other fluids held in these specifically-shaped little 
vessels as a part of the morning toilette. 

But those are not the eye-baths of which I wish to 
write. The true eye-bath for the sedentary is & pic- 
ture. A picture? What is a picture? Forty years 
ago in middle-class English homes anything would do 
for a picture. That is still true of many middle-class 
English homes, and of most of the poorer houses, I am 
afraid. The four ‘walls of a room needed to be covered 
in part: it was not then recognized, as it is to-day 
by a few people, that there is more than one way of 
breaking the dull expanse of walls with pictures. To 
cover most of a wall with pictures is a good way, no 
doubt, but to have one fine picture on each wall 
is perhaps a better. Forty years ago, I say, anything 
would do for a picture—the use of a picture was simply 
to cover a part of a wall—but the picture-frame must 
be fine, no matter what kind of a picture went inside 
it. In a good many homes that Philistine idea—the 
importance of a handsome frame, the unimportance of 
what it encloses—lingers on to-day. 


A Test ror PIicturgEs. 


The fluid, the |\wash for the eyes, in a. picture is at- 
mosphere. To get “the atmosphere of the period” 
is the chief triumph of a novelist ; to get atmosphere, 
the wash and suffusion of surrounding air, into a picture 
is the chief triumph of a painter. A picture which does 
not bathe the gazing eye with air, depth, atmosphere 
is not an eye-bath; lacking that quality, the picture 
might as well be flat, might as well be one of Retsch’s 
or Flaxman’s cartoons in outline, or a freehand draw- 
ing. Apply this test to the pictures on your walls 
one after the other; apply it the next time you enter 
a picture-gallery. You will immediately recognise the 
distinction: a picture either has or has not “ atmos- 
phere.” And, mind you, this does not apply to land- 
scapes or seascapes only. A portrait in oils can be 
suffused with atmosphere. Chardin got apparent air 
around even his pictures of still life—pots, ‘pans, fruit, 
fish, and vegetables. Two pictures are hanging near me 
while I write. One is a sketch in oil, by Maclise—a head 
of the young Disraeli: it cost me half-a-crown, by-the- 
bye. The other is a water-colour seascape by Chambers 
—waves, clouds, wind, and sailing-vessels. Now the 
head of the young Disraeli is suffused and surrounded 
with atmosphere, while the seascape is almost devoid of 
it. Everything depends on the painter’s eye: the one 
saw his subject as a whole in and through air; the 
other saw his subject a bit at a time, microscopically, 
unaffected by the intervening air, and while thinking 
of light and colour and shadow only. The one gives 
rest, depth, distance, and suffusion to the glance—it 
is an eye-bath, though a portrait. The other leaves 


the eye uncooled, undipped, uncomforted. 
VUL, AXIX, 


A Marrer or TEMPERAMENT. 


Hf you ask me how a historian or a novelist gets 
“the atmosphere of the period” into his books, I 
must answer that I hardly know. If an author can 
“ live back””—if he can retroject himself into the life of 
the period he is describing—he will “ get the atmos- 
phere,” I suppose. But that is a matter of tempera- 
ment. The native power to retroject must be in the 
man: he must have imagination, ready sympathy, the 
faculty of entering into the soul of others and the spirit 
of other times, and he must also be unprejudiced, non- 
polemic. With an artist, too, it is all a matter of 
temperament—temperament as affecting the power of 
seeing. We see what we look for, as a rule; the eyes 
of love can see beauty even in plainness, Tempera- 
ment decides in an artist what to look for, in a musician 
what to listen for. Biography is not often history, 
because the biographer magnifies his subject, takes it 
out of its contemporary plane too much, and brings it, 
and it only, too.near the eye of the present. And that 
is just what an artist does who has not the temperament 
which gives him to see, feel, and render atmosphere. 
There is next to no atmosphere in Meissonier’s eg 
enormously costly and renowned thoygh they be. 
Recently I wrote here about Raphael’s Madonna di 
San Sisto. Shall I confess that it has one great 
defect ? Let me whisper: tt lacks atmosphere! “ Trail- 
ing clouds of glory” are all about it, but—it fails in 
atmosphere, alas | 


True Eye-BatH PIcTuREs. 


A true eye-bath of a picture does not suggest to the 
glance that it is a picture; a true eye-bath of a picture 
suggests an escape into air. ‘“‘ Atmosphere” does not 
make the figures or objects in a picture “stand out” 
realistically : light and shade do that ; the meretricious 
trompe [au style (seen at its achievement in the famous 
“ hanging fiddle” at Chatsworth) does that most of all. 
Somewhere or other in some part of a picture the eye 
ought to be let out into space. Gainsborough’s and 
Romney’s and Reynolds’s portraits do that for you— 
the trees and the sky beyond the hanging curtains 
bathe the eye. Even “ Dutch interiors” give you the 
escape from the foreground and middle-ground planes 
by some glimpse of garden or street, or a window-peep at 
the back of the scene. A couple of inches square of the 
canvas, the part behind the globe on which the Virgin 
stands, gives you a little of that in the Madonna di 
San Sisto. But in the modern atmospheric school of 
painting all is atmosphere, all is escape into air, and all 
is suffusion. “ Bathed in atmosphere” is the note of 
whatever great landscape pictures are painted nowadays, 


Tue History or THIS DEVELOPMENT IN LANDSCAPE 
PAINTING. 


Claude and Poussin had been the classical landscape 
painters in France. Claude had understood “ atmos- 
ned and so in less degree had Poussin; but their 
ollowers and imitators lost sight of the atmosphere in 
the works they copied or followed, and laid more-stress 
on foregrounds, r ana and accessories. Thus came 
into being the so-called neo-Classical art in France, all 
“ flat, stale, and unprofitable.” - to the year 1822 
French landscape painting was still neo-Classical, and 
when the change occurred it had an English cause. 

In the year 1822 water-colour landscapes by English 
artists — Varley, Copley Fielding, Robson, and Bon- 
nington—were on view in Paris. From 1824 to 1827 
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the French artists saw in their own capital city Con- 
stable’s “Hay Wain” and other pictures from his 
brush. These pictures came as revelations to the 
French painters. The “ Hay Wain” was suffused with 
atmosphere, they saw, and they thought the atmos- 
phere was there because the subject was a country 
scene. So Corot, Rousseau, Diaz, and later Millet, 
went into the forest of Fontainebleau to paint from 
nature in a non-Classical way. They formed the 
perbisen school ; but only in a limited degree did the 
Barbizon school form the later atmospheric painters, 
Corot, indeed, was an atmospherist. He had come to 
understand how large a share the air has in a land- 
scape. He saw that the sky must be shown as no 
mere background and canopy, that air must suffuse 
each plane of a picture, background, middle-ground, 
and foreground as well. But it was the Impressionist 
grtists in France who truly emphasised atmosphere in 
peinting. 

The Impressionists went too far. They thought of 
atmosphere first, second, third, and last, They sub- 
ordinated pvaryehing else in a picture to “ atmos- 
phere.” They would paint nothing that was not 
‘gwathed in atmosphere.” They would have made 
vague and “swathed in air” even the pimply wine- 
reddened face of a Bardolph, right up in the foreground, 
had they painted uch a figure ; but so long as they kept 
to landscape, no doubt their atmospherism was abso- 
lutely and not excessively in place. Burne-Jones said 
of them, “ They do make atmosphere, but they don’t 
make anything else. They don’t make beauty, they 
don’t make design, they don’t make idea, they don’t 
make anything else but atmosphere, and I don’t think 
that’s enough ; I don’t think it’s very much.” Tem- 
perament again: art to Burne-Jones meant colour, 
symbol, literary ideas expressed in pigment, legends 
depicted, poems translated into paint. 

Joseph Mallord William Turner was the true oracle 
and master of the French Impressionists who caused 
the modern cult of atmosphere in art. I need not say 
how much of any picture by Turner consists in atmos- 
phere. Atmosphere, rightly rendered to the full in a 
landscape or seascape, imposes a certain necessary 
vagueness, If the air in a picture is to quiver before 
you as your eye bathes itself in the representation, the 
outline, the figures, the buildings, and all the details 
must be imprecise. That, in part, is what Burne- 
Jones censured, of course. Claude Monet, the greatest 
Ipipressionist landscape painter, painted transient effects 
of light and air and colour. In the Fine Arts Section 
of the Franco-British Exhibition there are three of 
his pictures on view. He took his eascl out of doors 
to the chosen spot at a chosen hour. The transient 
eflect of nature there passing, he ceased to paint thre, 
after half-an-hour’s work only perhaps; but the next 
day, and the next, and the next, he returned to the 
same spot at the same hour to catch the same effect 
again, until his picture was finished. He has thus be- 
come able to put upon canvas those fleeting appearances 
which eluded other painters working in their studios ; 
and so closely does he follow the effects and changes 
of a scene in the open air that “he can communicate 
the sensations that they evoked: his sunshine warms, 
his snow makes us shiver.” If you go into the Cail- 
lebotte room at the Luxembourg Gallery in Paris you 
will see something of what Monet can do; and if you 
study the hundreds of Constable’s oil-sketches in the 
South Kensington Museum now, done on the spot in 
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the open from Nature herself, you will see how muclr 
truer they are than his pictures that were “ worked up ” 
and finished in his studio. 

Such were the influences and such was the course 
which have brought modern landscape painting of the 
“eye-bath.” kind into existence. It is not a genre 
which one can teach in school, perhaps, like brush- 
work drawing and freehand. But hang a few “ eye- 
bath ” pictures on the schoolroom wall; not oil-colours, 
of course—they are too expensive—but black-and-white 
or autotype reproductions that will give escape to the 
eyes of the children. For even black-and-white repro- 
ductions cf good “ eye-bath” pictures give you the sen- 
sstion of the open and circumambient air. 


—th ed Pate - 


GEOGRAPHY NOTES UP-TO-DATE. 


BY E. R. WETHEY, M.A., F.B.G,8. 


Tue FALuiipitity or STaTIsTIcs. 


HAT one should be extremely careful in dogmatis- 
ing from a basis of traae figures in commercial 
geography is notorious, Here is a good up-to-date 
example. The figures of the British imports and ex- 
ports for 1907 have been published for some time now, 
and have found their way into the various works of 
reference which are dear to the lecturer on commercial 


geography. Thev read as follows, the figures standing 
for millions sterling :-— 

1907. Total Imports . R ‘ . £646 

Exports of British Produce . £426 


Exports of Foreign and Colonial Produce . £92 
Comparing them with the figures of 1900 they natur- 
ally show a large increase—namely :— 


, 4 : . £523 
. £291 
£63 


1900. Total Imports . ‘ 
Exports of British Produce ‘ 
Exports of Foreign and Colonial Produce . 


Or, in other words, the total imports have increased 
23 per cent., the special exports 46 per cent., and the 
foreign and colonial exports 46 per cent. ; with which 
figures 99 per cent. of the commercial geography 
teachers and lecturers would rest content. And in so 
far as the figures show a great advance in general trade 
prosperity, the said teachers and lecturers would be 
correct. Their statistics would have been used in the 
right way—that is, comparatively, not absolutely—for 
while we find it difficult to think in millions, we may 
easily compass percentages. 

But the one man in a hundred will ask—and he will 
be amply justified—Is the, basis of computation fair ? 
What are these millions or these percentages, and 
how are they computed ? 

They are calculated from the current prices at the time 
of import and export. These prices vary, naturally, 
from year to year. There is therefore room for serious 
error in the comparison. Prices in 1907, for example, 
were distinctly higher than prices in 1900, and the 
percentages of increase given above are bound to be 
too high. A recent return which has been published 
as a parliamentary paper (Cd. 4115) has worked out the 
proper comparison by computing the values at the 
prices prevailing in 1900. These corrected values give 
15 per cent. instead of 23 per cent., 43 per cent. instead 


of 46 per cent., and 25 per cent. instead of 46 per cent. 
—quite important enough differences to set one thinking. 
Similarly, if the figures be taken separately and con- 
secutively for each year, the values as declared from 
year to year difter from the values as estimated on the 
prices of any particular year. The —_— exports from 
1900-7—that is, those of purely British origin and 
exclusive of goods of foreign and colonial origin—as 
they appear in the books show a great advance, varied 
with slight set-backs, but as estimated on the prices 
of 1900 indicate a steady and uninterrupted increase 
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TaBLe or INCREASE OR DECREASE PER CENT. OF BRITISH 
SpectaL Exports, 1900-1907. 
Figure 100 represents value of exports in 1900. 
———— Values as declared. ' 
Values as estimated on prices of 1900. 





throughout. Compare the broken line (......) with the 
unbroken line (——) of the diagram. 

It is well, too, while on the subject, to remind those 
who are fond of driving home facts with figures—a 
most laudable practice surely—that there is an im- 
portant difference in the methods of computing import 
and export values in difierent countries. The United 
Kingdom figures are obtained, as we have said, by 
taking values at the time of import and export. Most 
other countries compute them at the prices of a year 
or more before. 
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Jutre m Inpia. 


Jute has for some years now appeared regularly as 
the first or second item in the list of exports from 
India. The figures for 1908* are just out, and the 
trade in jute—raw and manufactured—is responsible 
for no less a sum than nearly £25,000,000. 

The commercial geography and history of the trade 
are well worth studying, for, old as the industry is in 
India, it is still comparatively a new trade in British 
annals, and one withal which owes its development to 
a curious mixture of geographical and historical causes. 

To begin with, the names “jute” and “ gunny ”— 
for the manufacture of which cloth or bags jute supplies 
the raw material—are interesting. Both are Indian. 
Jute is a Bengali word, and its first use in the English 
language, according to the Oxford Dictionary, dates 
back to the middle of the eighteenth century, when the. 
log of the ship Wake records, under date September 
22, 1746, that “60 bales of Gunny belonging to the 
Company ”—this is, of course, old “John Company,” 
the East India Company, which was still in existence 
a hundred years after the eventful voyage of the Wake 
—‘ were sent on shore with all the Jude and Rope...... 
20 Ropes in all, 116 Bundles.” The word gon or goni, 
at first sometimes spelt goney in English, was a Hindi 
and Mahratti word for “a sack.” 

The plant from the bark of which the jute of com- 
merce is extracted is akin to the ordinary lime tree. 
Two varieties are in cultivation—Corchorus capsularis, 
and C. olitorius—and both have been raised in India 
from remote times for various economic purposes. 
They were at one time—and we believe are now— 
favourite pot-herbs amongst some of the poorer classes. 
Some authorities refer the “ mallows” of Job xxx. 4 
(“For want and famine they were solitary; fleeing 
into the wilderness in former time desolate and waste ; 
who cut up mallows by the bushes”) to C. ofitortus. 
Be that as it may, its use as a vegetable now is very 
secondary ; as a textile fibre it is second (after cotton) 
in the world. Outside of India it is not much culti- 
vated. There are jute districts in Ceylon and China, 
a little is grown in Syria and Egypt, and that is all. 
Really the only important world-centre is in India, 
and there in but one small corner—namely, Northern 
and Eastern Bengal. The annexed map shows the 
chief district—that round Narainganj. in the new 
province of Eastern Bengal and Assam. It is a district 
of alluvial sandbanks, of fertile soil, and of a hot, moisé 
climate—just the requirements of the jute plant; which, 
moreover, can stand—and stand well—the frequent 
flooding which takes place in this region of the Ganges 
delta. 

The crop is of the utmost value and importance 
to India. It covers over 3,000,000 acres of land, or 
about as much as in England, Scotland, and Wales is 
devoted to “green” crops (that is, as distinguished 
from “corn” crops), and accounts for an export value 
normally as much as that of raw cotton,t which requires 
an acreage about four times as great. The total trade in 
raw jute alone—home and foreign—is valued at any- 
thing between £25,000,000 and £30,000,000, of which 
£10,000,000 may be set down as profit. About half 


* The Indian financial year ends on March 31 ; consequently the so-called 
1908 figures really represent three-quarters of 1007 and only one quarter 
of 1908. 

+ Variation in prices often upsets their equilibrium. The value of raw 
cotton exported in 1908, owing to heightened prices, jumped up to £17,000,000 
Op the other hand, jute, suffering from a slackening of prices, dropped to 
£12,000,000, though the quantity exported was not much less in 1008 than 
im 1907, 
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the produce is kept at home, and the rest goes to the 
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as susceptible as flax to proper treatment, and can 


United Kingdom and foreign countries in the proportion be made beautifully lustrous. At present, however, 
shown on the accompanying diagram. The Indian India is content with the manufacture of the coarser 


types of jute goods, in which Calcutta 
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A | is now a serious rival to Duniee. And 
oe the trade is one of steadily increasing 
vigour if we may judge from the export 
figures of the last five years—1904-8. 
x"! They run as follows, in millions of 
a pounds sterling :— 

rs £6; 64; 8; 10}; 12. 


RAL They take the form almost entirely of 
h TIPPERAH 5, bags and cloth, and the chief customers 

‘‘) are naturally the great purveyors of 
“| meat, provisions, and raw materials, 
such as the United States, Australia, 
and the Argentine Republic. 

The British trade in manufactured 
jute is interesting. Till about 1835 India 
was almost the only manufacturer, 
though a little had been imported into 
the United Kingdom for the manufac- 
ture of door mats. Then Dundee be- 
gan—at first with some dyed yarn 
from Abingdon (Berks), the pioneer 
British town. Success after a time 
was followed by success. It was proved 
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that jute could be used as a substitute 
for hemp; and imports of raw, jute, 
which had averaged about 20,000 cwt. 








demand is constantly increasing, so much so that 
Europe and America may ere long have to turn to 
other sources of supply or find a substitute. The 
* + isal hemp” of Mexico and Central America is said 
to be waiting its opportunity in this respect. 

It is, of course, the development of the manufactured 
article which has produced this condition of affairs. 
Jute, originally used entirely for the making of gunny 
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Se Rest of the World 


cloth and gunny bags, is now the raw material for all 
sorts of fabrics—carpets and curtains, and even plushes 
and velvets, It can be mixed, too, with silk, for it is 


ER Welty, NA, FRGS. 
Tus NARAINGANJ JuTE CENTRE AND MEANS OF COMMUNICATION. 


per annum, jumped up to over 300,000 
cwt. Then came the Crimean War, 
which shut out the Baltic supplies of 
flax and hemp, and after it the cotton famine re- 
sulting from the American Civil War. Both events 
benefited the Dundee jute industry. Indeed, the say- 
ing that “Dundee always prospers in war” might 
even be referred to these two great events, though, 
as a matter of fact, it is more specifically con- 
nected with the trade in jute sandbags for defensive 
purposes, which were in large demand up to the time of 
the Franco-German War of 1871. ‘The result was that 
ere long Dundee became the jute manufacturer for the 
world. It had a special advantage in the facilities 
with which it could procure the whale oil requisite for 
“ batching,” or softening, the jute in one of the pre- 
liminary processes of manufacture. This supremacy 
is now challenged by Calcutta, which has three great 
advantages over the Scottish town — namely, raw 
material at the doors of its mills, large markets of the 
East in close proximity, and good San 4 of the cheapest 
labour in the world. The consequence is that Calcutta 
has practically supplanted Dundee in the Far East, 
and, except for specialities, even in the United States 
and Argentina. All the Indian mills are in and around 
Calcutta, except two—one at Cawnpur, and the other 
at Vizagapatam. 

In this commercial rivalry one point is noticeable. 
The article manufactured in Calcutta is cheaper cer- 
tainly but vastly inferior in quality to that of Dundee. 
Wool, merchants have discovered that to their cost. 
They find that following on the use of the inferior jute 
bags there is a greater mixture of jute fibre with the 
wool packed in them. Now vegetable fibre does not take 
dyes in the same way as do animal fibres, and the result 
is white streaks appear in the finished woollen or worsted 
article. This has entailed great additional expenses in 
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picking out these vegetable fibres by the “ burlers,” as 
the pickers are called. Ten years ago, where one burler 
was employed to every twenty-five weavers, five are now 
required, and the white streaks still appear. The 
question is hot in such centres as Bradford (Yorkshire), 
where a great conference was held about a year ago 
(September 1907), when the New Zealand and Aus- 
tralian wool-growers promised more careful arrange- 
ments. Whether the ultimate result will be improved 
manufacturing in Calcutta, or a further expansion of 
trade in Dundee, or—as some suggest—the supersession 
of jude by wool itself in the making of “ packs,” remains 
to be seen. 


Tue Lake Superior Iron MInEs AND Ports. 


The Lake Superior iron ore shipments go on breaking 
all records. Last year—1907—over 40,000,000 tons 
were carried from the ports in the neighbourhood of 
the mines to the ore-receiving ports of the Lake Erie 
region. This immense total is actually — times 


was opened out; and then in comparatively quick 
succession came the Gogebic in 1884, the Vermilion in 
1884, and the Mesabi in 1892. It is this last-named 
district which is breaking the records. In the last 
fifteen years it has shipped nearly twice as much ore 
as the Marquette has shipped in fifty-two years, and 
easily stands out first of the group, or first in the world, 
For those who like the contemplation of figures, here 
are the shipments for 1907, rounded off from the official 


statistics :— 
4 Tons. 


Marquette 4,000,000 
Menominee 5,100,000 
Gogebic . . 3,500,000 
Vermilion . .1,700,000 
Mesabi . 27,500,000 

Total ; . 41,800,000 


And by way of comparison it is sufficient to add that 
this is just about the amount raised by Germany and 
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years ago, and represents three-fourths of the entire 
product of the United States. The remaining quarter 
comes from the South Appalachian region between 
Maryland and Birmingham (Alabama). 

The mines and their special ports are clustered in 
five great groups round the southern and western shores 
of Lake Superior, and make one of the great assets of 
wealth in the states of Minnesota and Wisconsin. The 
Marquette is the oldest. Opened in 1855, it long re- 
mained the principal source of American iron. Twenty- 
two years afterwards, in 1877, the Menominee group 
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Tue U.S.A. Iron Mrves AND Ports of THE LAKES. 


twenty-seven to fifteen, and Germany and the United 
Kingdom are, next after America, the largest iron ore 
esa in the world. How the industry has ad- 
vanced may be noted from the fact that the entire 
output of iron ore in the world ten years ago was only 
some 30,000,000 tons. 

The nature of the Lake Superior deposits accounts for 
this enormous output. Covered by a mere skin of 
glacial drift, the ore is easily worked in open pits, and 
carried away by railways which run ri ht up to the 
huge steam shovels on the one side and down to the 
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Lake ports on the other. These shovels dig out 1,500 
to 2,000 tons a day; steel “ whalebacks” at the ports 
load up at the rate of 5,000 tons an hour, Freightage 
is very cheap. 

The reeult is that the disadvantage of the long dis- 
tance between the mines and the fuel required to smelt 
the ore is neutralised. Pittsburg and the other 
“emelters” of West Pennsylvania and East Ohio 
are about a thousand miles away ; but owing to their 
own natural advantages (coke, oil, natural gaa, and 
easy communications) and their compensatory ‘con- 
ditions, are easily the greatest iron and steel manu- 
facturers in the United States. Pennsylvania (Pitts- 
burg especially) is responsible for 60 per cent. of thiese 
manufactures ; Ohio (Columbia) and Illinois (Chicago) 
account for 30 per cent. of the remainder. The trade 
has built up a whole row of ports on Lake Erie for the 
receipt of the ore. One of them, Conneaut, the great 
“Steel Trust” port for Pittsburg, said to be now the 
greatest ore-receiving port in the world, has a railroad 
to Pittsburg carrying nothing but ore; and another, 
Cleveland, is now a city of 500,000 inhabitants. 


—>> taf Pe te 
NATURE NOTES FOR THE 
MONTH—SEPTEMBER. 
BY W. FRANCIS RANKINE,. 


W ITH September commences the decline of Nature’s 
' year. Fortunately it is imperceptible, yet gradu- 
ally the pleasant freedom of the summer season gives 
way to the shortening days and chilly dawns and even- 
tides of autumn. The kindly fruits of the earth are 
harvested; the first glow of autumnal colouring—a 
triumphant burst of glorious tinting that is the in- 
dication of decay—is already ‘apparent on chestnut 
and sycamore. ‘This is still more beautifully shown 
on the bramble with its crimson and yellow variega- 
tions, and this roadside climber is made more attractive 
still by clusters of ripened berries. By far the most 
conspicuous hedgeside plant is the traveller’s joy, a 
species of wild clematis, which flourishes on the chalky 
uplands. Its fluffy awns are gathered into waving, 
feathery masses that sometimes gain the name of “ old 
man’s beard.” Near at hand is the white bryony with 
its ripened red berries, and these, with the numerous 
hedgeside fruits, will form the festoon decorations of 
our country lanes when the leaves have disappeared. 
One must not omit mention of the beautiful colouring 
of the dogwood leaves, nor the quaint, conspicuous 
seed-cases of the spindle tree. 

Bird Life-—Yhere is a lull in bird activities, and 
migrants will soon be on the move. The nightingale 
and fly-catcher have disappeared, and many will imagine 
that the cuckoo has departed. This is not always 
true, and our Nature observers should watch closely 
for this curious bird. Its song has ceased since the 
second week in July, yet this is no proof of the bird’s 
absence. The young ones which have been so un- 
generously thrast upon the hospitality of the smaller 
birds are rapidly strengthening their wings, yet it is 
probable that they will stay till the last minute in our 
southern counties. In fact the bird may stay through 
the winter in the south-west corner of our islands. 
There are many problems yet to be solved in, matters 
pertaining to bird life, and one which is bristling with 
mterest is the rearing of the cuckoo fledgeling by its 
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foster parents. Lately I have been observing a pair 
of meadow pipits feeding and tending a young cuc 

on a moorland. The business is so ludicrous and so 
discordant with the laws of the wild that one is 
lost for an ‘explanation. The young impostor was at 
least three times the size of its attendants, its flight 
was swifter and of longer duration, its appetite was 
apparently insatiate ; yet those deluded pipits kept pace 
with its flight, temporarily allayed its cries for food, 
and gave it warning of approaching danger. Now, the 
pipit usually lays five eggs, and pays them uninterrupted 
attention throughout the period of incubation. What 
does the bird think of its one prodigious nestling? of 
its insatiate appetite ? Why does it tend it so assidu- 
ously and carefully ? 
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Plant Life-—It is wonderful how long our summer 
blossoms continue their flowering period into autumn, 
especially if the weather be at all favourable. Many— 
such as the knapweed and dead - nettles—defy the 
frosts of early winter, so that it is possible even on 
Christmas Day to find a few floral greetings. Now, 
however, is the time for seeds and seed-cases, and these 
should be collected for a twofold purpose. First of all, 
they will help to complete the “ life history ” collections 
of the museum, and then again they will afford material 
for winter lessons. They may also be passed on to the 
drawing classes. Especially are these remarks true of 
our tree fruits, and preservation is simple. This month 


A Breepine Cace ror Larva. 
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Cocoons-Anp Cocoon MAKERS. 


. Emperor Moth larva feeding on heather. 
. Silk cocoon constructed by the Emperor larva, 
. Goat Moth larva feeding in wood. 


- Ore 


-will bring the Nature teacher ample material for lessons 
-on seed dispersal. 

Insect Lafe.—-There is a decided falling off in insect 
appearances. The moths are fewer in number, and 
the butterflies are becoming shabby and worn in ap- 
pearance. The dragon-fly, however, still asserts itself 
and pursues its relentless hawking for smaller insects 
by the pondside, and even in your garden, although 
water is not near. This suggests an _ interesting 
lesson on the dragon-fly either along the lines of the 
matter of the July notes or as a sequel lesson for the 
seniors, in order to demonstrate the wing system, 
prehensile legs, compound eyes, ovipositor, jaws, and 
general mechanism of this wonderful creature. Among 
the moths there is the red underwing, which is a unique 
illustration of protective coloration. Its upper wings 
are dull, while its under wings are brightly coloured— 
red and pinkish white. Thus when at rest by day the 
insect is inconspicuous. When it spreads its wings in 
flight it at once attracts attention. However, it is a 
strong flier. Among the butterflies there is a gorgeous 
fellow—the Red Admiral, one of the Vanessas. Its 
colouring is characterised by a scarlet band diagonally 
placed across each wing. The general colouring is vel- 
vety black, while the under side of the wings is still 
more beautiful. 

Its caterpillars feed on nettles, and the rearing of 





. Cocoon construeted of wood chips and silk by the Goat larva. [An opening has been made in wall of cocoon. | 


these is suited to classroom work. Search for the larve 
in June. The change to the chrysalis oceurs in July, 
and the perfect insect emerges about the second week 
in August. A figure is given of a simple breeding cage 
for such observations. Obtain a wooden box-—say 
3 feet by 14 feet—and remove the lid. Procure a piece 
of glass a few inches longer than the discarded lid: 
Then nail two slips of wood on the sides of the box, 
as shown in figure. The glass can then be moved in 
and out quite easily. An old jam jar serves to hold 
water, and on this is rested a piece of cardboard, in 
which a hole is made to receive the plant or twig te- 
quired for the larve. This prevents loss of specimens 
by drowning. It is hardly necessary to add that the 
water should be changed daily. In such a cage hiber- 
nating larve, chrysalids, and even perfect insects— 
such as the Vanessas—that sleep through the winter 
may be kept. Among the larve well worth keeping 
are the Pale Tussock, Fox, and Emperor. Perhaps a 
Goat Moth caterpillar may find its way to the class- 
room. In such a case cage the creature in a‘tin box, 
since it can gnaw hard wood withease. Supply the cater- 
pillar with pieces of wood, and probably it will weave 
a cocoon, such as figured. Fig. 3 is drawn from a 
larva that has been in residence for two years without 
changing—or giving any indication of changing—to 
the chrysalis state. The Emperor is a beautiful instance 
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of a cocoon-maker—ia fact, it is a British representative 
of the silkworms. If a specimen be obtained, feed it 
on heather or bramble, and watch it daily, for the 
cocoon-making operation is an education in itself. 

The Aquarium.—The study of the denizens of ponds 
and streams is not possible to many of our schools, 
yet there are few so situated that they cannot make 
some acquaintance with brook, ditch, or pond. The 
range of the following remarks has been purposely 
restricted, in order to be a guide to such localities. 
Many students of Nature imagine that an aquarium is 
the best method of studying water life, yet I fear from 
what I have seen in many aquaria that they are ob- 
servational stations for aquatic decease. The fact of 
the matter is that an aquarium calls for very careful 
management. In the first place, its structure is of 
great importance. It should be very wide in propor- 
tion to height; thus a large surface is exposed and 
a supply of oxygen adele and most of the water 
inhabitants require oxygen. This explains the great 
disappointments that followed the fishing expeditions 
of our youth when we found the sticklebacks dead in 
the small jar. Often one sees gold fish imprisoned in 
a tiny globe, sluggishly breathing at the surface. This 
is a sure indication that the oxygen supply has been 
used 5 Therefore change the water often, and this can 
easily be done by means of a siphon tube. This is the 
first law of aquarium management. 

Again, fresh-water weeds are often omitted. These 
are valuable additions: Vallisneria is the best for the 
purpose. Such weeds afford homes for the water- 
spiders and their quaint air-bubble domes, and they are 
seized upon by sticklebacks for nesting sites. Then 
there is often confusion in selecting specimens, and 
often one is surprised that an assassin has been ad- 
mitted, and in consequence your most highly-prized 
specimens have disappeared. For, remember, there is 
no law in the pond. There is an unrelenting war going 
on in every ditch, brook, pond, or stream, and it is 
impossible to attempt to conciliate certain forms of 
water life in an aquarium—unless you wish to observe 
the methods practised by insects of prey. Of these 
undesirables we ought to mention the water-scorpion, 
water-boatman, aa the dragon-fly grub. The vanatra 
is another predacious insect which will devour many 
creatures larger than itself. It is possible, however, to 

artition these insects off by means of perforated zinc. 

he following are interesting specimens, and we will 
return to these in a future paper: namely, water- 
spiders, water-beetles—large water-beetle, black water- 
beetle, whirligig, and the smaller forms; water mites ; 
caddis grubs; fresh-water snails—Limnea stagnalis, L. 
peregra, Planorbis. The latter are important, since they 
act as general scavengers. The introduction of the 
stickleback is a point for the aquarium keeper to settle. 
He must remember that during the breeding season 
the rosy~- breasted male will attack everything and 
everybody. Yet this may be probably an argument in 


favour of his admission. 


. NATURE READINGS. 


Tracuers looking for simple supplementary readers 
dealing with Nature Study are recommended to write 
to Messrs. Nelson and Sons for specimen copies of 


Nelly and Dick. (For Standards I. and II.) 
Fur and Feathers. (For Standards III. and IV. 
By Meadow and Stream. (For Standards III. and IV.) 





PROFESSOR HODGKIN ON THE TIME 
SENSE IN HISTORY. 


Ho. to impart to children a sense of the length 

of the periods with which history, even English 
history, deals is surely a difficult question. We are 
all in our scholastic years such slaves to our school 
books, and so apt to measure the importance of things 
by the number of pages that they occupy therein, that 
this biases our judgment even in later years. In all 
our school books, from Mrs. Markham downwards, the 
history of our island in the Roman and Saxon periods 
occupies an inconsiderable space in comparison with 
that which follows. Even to this day it is often by a 
distinct mental effort that I remind myself that if 
you begin the recorded history of Britain with Cesar’s 
invasion, the Roman conquest comes more than half- 
way down; the more historic time lies between Julius 
and William the Norman than between William the 
Norman and Victoria. 

It is only by reminding myself of some of eternal 
Nature’s great recurrences that I can bring the length 
of this first interval forcibly home to my imagination. 

On one of the Farne Islands, half an hour’s row from 
that on which St. Cuthbert ended his ascetic life, are 
some cliffs called the Pinnacles, to which every June 
innumerable sea birds come to hatch their young. 
Sea-gulls, terns, kittiwakes, shag, puffins, eider-ducks 
gather there in their thousands. Each tribe has its 
own allotted space of rock, the metes and bounds be- 
tween them having probably been fixed by fierce ccn- 
tests thousands of years ago; but, so absolutely fixed 
are they now by an instinct which each tribe obeys, 
that on these fearfully crowded rocks there seems to 
be never a struggle for room. After some weeks of 
egg-laying and egg-hatching they disappear by about 
the middle of July, and are seen there no more till 
the following spring. 1 say to myself, “ Doubtless these 
birds were gathering there when Agricola’s ships were 
coasting round to support his march against the Cale- 
donians. A thousand times had the same scene been re- 
peated—the sea birds had come, had reared their young, 
and had flown away a thousand times ere William the Nor- 
man passed that way firing the villages of Northumbria.” 


A COURSE OF DRAWING FOR RURAL 
EVENING SCHOOLS. 

(From the Syllabus of the Wiltshire County Council. By 
courtesy of W. Pullinger, Esq.) 





Drawine in Elementary Schools serves to develop powers of ob- 
servation and to cultivate memory and appreciation of form. 
In the evening school a more utilitarian view must be taken of 
its value. In selecting the type of instruction, and the actual 
objects studied, regard must be _— to the use which the student 
may ultimately make of his study. 

The following course need not of necessity occupy a full 
Winter’s Session :— 

1. Rough freehand sketches are to be made of such common 
objects as a cupboard, door, window, stye, haystack, fowl pen, 
tools, and parts of agricultural implements. Exact measurements 
are to be inserted on the sketch. (It may be necessary for some 
of these sketches to be made during the daytime). 

2. Plans and elevations in pencil or ink are to be made from 
the rough sketches, simple drawing instruments being used. 

3. When possible, calculations are to be made of the amount 
of wood, brick, stone, or other material needed to construct the 
objects sketched, and of the cost of such materials. 

4. Sketching the same objects from memory should be 
practised. 

5. Some drawi of the more elaborate objects should be 
finished neatly, with or without shading or colour. 











NOTES FROM THE NORTH. 


BY ROBERT DICKSON, M.A., F.E.I.S. 


T= last two months have been full of anxiety to 
the teaching profession of Scotland. The, Scot- 
tish Education Bill has been discussed at great length 
by the Standing Committee of the House 

Scottish of Commons on Scottish Bills, but the 
Education very discursive discussion that took place 
Bill. / was in itself the cause of much im- 
patience. Opportunity was taken by 

nearly all the members to vent their opinions on almost 
every question that came up for consideration, and 
there was a feeling that the prolixity of some members 
would again give the deathblew to the Bill. But all’s 
well that ends well, and though the Bill has yet to 
pass its final stage, it is confidently expected that few, 
if any, alterations will now be made in its present form. 
The Bill, on the whole, is one which will do a great 
deal to create further interest in education. Many of 
its provisions have long been desired, while others, 
though perhaps slightly ahead of public opinion, will 
give an impetus to many necessary reforms. That it is, 
indeed, an educational Bill will be allowed by all who 
have considered it carefully, and in this respect it pre- 
sents a decided contrast to any English Education Bill. 
From the view of the pupil there are several points of 
interest and value. The Bill provides two dates per 


year at which school may be begun and ended. Pupils ~ 


will therefore, as far as practicable, enrol at two given 
periods; and though they reach fourteen years of age, 
they will not be allowed to leave school until these dates. 
In all probability the dates will be fixed by most School 
Boards as at the New Year and the summer vacation. 
This will enable headmasters to introduce more rigorous 
classification. os s 2 


HERE has been during recent years a growing 
feeling that the canadian clauses of the Educa- 

tion Act of 1901 have been widely evaded. In some 
districts exemptions have been granted 

Compulsory by the School Authorities with apparent 
Continuation laxity. In the Western Division of Scot- 
Classes. land this has been noticeably so. Ayr- 
shire, Lanarkshire, and Wigtownshire 

have acquired an unenviable notoriety in this respect. 
When it is considered that between 70 and 125 per 1,000 
of the pupils between twelve and fourteen have been 
granted exemption from school, it will be seen that 
something required to be done. That the Bill will do 
something is certain. Pupils who are granted exemp- 
tion will be compelled to attend continuation classes 
until they are sixteen years of age. In this way the 
evil of exemption may * counteracted. Again, School 
Boards are now empowered to make by-laws compelling 
pupils to attend continuation classes until they are 
seventeen. We do not think that School Boards will 
generally avail themselves of the pas. but we have 
little doubt that very soon they wi!l compel pupils who 
have not obtained the Merit Certificate to attend these 
classes. The Merit Certificate, it is to be observed, is 
only attainable after a year’s attendance in a supple- 
mentary class, and in the case of one year’s attendance 
only after the pupil has made a very high percentage 
of attendance. Now the great complaint at the present 
time is that so many pupils do not pass the Qualifying 
Examination, which permits of attendance in a supple- 
mentary class, until they are over thirteen years of age, 
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and are therefore unable to obtain a Merit Cervificate. 
This Merit Certificate was instituted as the “exii” of 
the primary school, and so far it has failed of its pur- 
pose. It is hoped that the Bill will remedy this. 


G. @ 8 


Fok the first time since the passing of the Scottish 
Education Act of 1872 teachers are now given 
the right of appeal in the case of capricious dismissal, 

We do not as teachers minimise the 
difficulties attendant on this subject. 
If the Bill allows teachers the right of 
appeal, it also gives School Authorities as great a right 
to dismiss inefficient and incompetent teachers. We 
have all along maintained, in our arguments im favour 
of the right of appeal, that we as teachers did not desire 
to shield inefficiency and incompetency, and because of 
that we claimed just treatment for those who were 
guilty of no professional fault, and against whom 
personal pique or animosity on the part of one member 
or section of.a Board was the cause of dismissal. In 
country districts this provision will give a new sense 
of security, as teachers will now feel that any unjust 
treatment will be thoroughly investigated by the De- 
partment’s officers. As I suggested in my previous 
notes, the referendum to thirty or fewer parents was 
thrown out. o ” o 


[* is not necessary here to enter into any historical 
survey of the question of Superannuation from the 
Scottish teacher’s point of view. Suffice it to say that 
Scotland was not particularly well pleased 
Super- at being tagged on to the English Super- 
annuation. annuation Act of 1889. It was the tide 
taken at the flood, some thought, that led 
to disaster. It was only at the last moment, it hap- 
pened, and the rank and file of the Scottish teaching 
profession regretted the = Since that time they have 
sought in every way possible to obtain improvements on 
the scheme. Some have declared that nothing would 
satisfy them but. the abolition of the present Act and 
the making of a new Act dealing specially with Scotland. 
This is what has actually taken place under the new 
Bill. The Secretary for Beotland intimated that when 
the two clauses dealing with Superannuation in the 
Education Bill were to be discussed he intended to 
postpone these until he had drafted a new clause. 
This clause proposes to establish a Superannuation 
Scheme for Seotland. The Government are to contri- 
bute a proportion, the Local Education Authorities a 
like proportion, and the teachers the remainder. It is 
expected that the amount required will be equal to 
8 per cent. on the salary bill. The payments will fall 
as follows:—The Government will pay 2 per cent., 
the School Boards 2 per cent., and the teachers 4 per 
cent. The teachers will probably receive one-sixtieth for 
every year of service up to forty-sixtieths of the average 
salary for the three years preceding retirement. This 
is, of course, applicable to future teachers. But in the 
case of “existing teachers” it is expected that the 
amount will be one-ninetieth for every year of service 
rior to the commencement of the Act, and one-sixtieth 
or each year after the Act. With regard to the 
premiums already’ paid under the Act of 1889, option 
will be given to the teachers to buy an annuity with 
them or to have them commuted. We expect that 
teachers will get the premiums they have paid in without 
interest. 


Tenure. 
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3 teachers are aware, the present Act is based on a 
4 money non-returnable basis, which was felt to be 
a grievous hardship. This has been remedied by the 
new Bill. The scheme is on a money- 
Another returnable basis—in other words, teachers 
Point. who leave the service will receive the 
premiums they have paid into the fund 
without interest, and in the event of death the de- 
pendants will receive these. In view of the large 
number of ladies in the teaching profession, this: will 
be a decided advantage, as they will receive their 
premiums on marriage. As a son | of the new scheme 
there will be no disablement allowance. The age of 
retiral is to be sixty or sixty-five. The scheme is to be 
compulsory. On the whole the teaching profession of 
Scotland is to be congratulated on the result of their 
efforts, and great credit is due to the Institute for its 
unwearying work. Credit is also due to the Secretary 
for Scotland, and in no slight degree to the members 
of School Boards, who offered no objections to the 
scheme. We await with confidence the actuarial in- 
vestigation into the terms of the new provisions. The 
autumn session will see the third reading. 


a» ad ad 


“THE report of the Chief Inspector for the Western 
Division, just issued, contains some very in- 
teresting information with regard to the recently- 
inaugurated system of training of teachers. 
Junior Although he points out it is still too 
Students. soon to form an adequate estimate of the 
far-reaching results of the establishment 
of the Provincial Committees for the Training of Teachers, 
there is one important portion of the training system 
requiring attention. This is the junior student system, 
which has to a very large extent superseded the pupil 
teacher system. The essence of the change may be 
inferred from the new name: the junior student is 
essentially a student, the pupil teacher was virtually 
a teacher. In the case of the former the general cul- 
ture of the individual is the aim of the course; in the 
case of the latter a measure of skill in class management 
was, at the best, its final outcome. In the one case 
professional training is subordinated, but not neglected 
or omitted; in the other, general education was often 
subordinated, and some of its essentials not unfre- 
quently omitted. 
The enrolment has been so great at the various centres 
that there need be little apprehension felt as to the 
adequacy of the supply of teachers in the future. 


od od Sad 


"T°HE regulation of any judiciously-framed scheme 
of training, he thinks, should be governed by 

the following general principles, which we indicate 
briefly. In the first place, the amount 

General of time to be given to practical training 
Principles. should be graded according to the differ- 
ent years of the course, increasing gradu- 

ally from the first to the third. In the second place, 
the total number of hours devoted to the practical 
training of the students will, of course, vary with the 
schools, but certain limitations have been génerally 
approved. The total amount of time should not, it is 
believed, greatly exceed three hundred hours, nor 
should it fall much below two hundred and forty. In 
the third place, it is important to consider the place 
theoretical instruction m education should hold. 


Fourthly, the theoretical lessons given should be such 
as can readily and immediately be translated into 

ractice when the student is in presence of the class. 
. the fifth place, it seems obvious that as to the actual 
method of work at first it should be largely observa- 
tional, and that in consequence large sections of students 
may be admitted to selected classes at a time. 


Rad ed ad 


[* discussing the new Education Bill, I referred to 
the very genera] feeling prevalent in Scotland as 
to the desirability of more pupils qualifying for the 
Merit Certificate. In very few districts 
Supplement- does the percentage reach fifty. This is 
ary Classes. not as it should be. This opinion is 
voiced by Mr. G. Andrew, H.M. In- 
spector, who says that a ridiculously small proportion 
of the pupils were receiving the benefit of supplementary 
work before leaving school, and that many of those who 
reached this stage turned fourteen after being only a few 
months in the courses. If there is one text from which 
we have been preaching day in day out during the 
past year, it is this :—That all pupils of average ability 
who attend well and behave well should have spent 
at least a year in a supplementary course before leav- 
ing school, and that if these course are to confer 
the benefit they are capable of conferring on the rising 
generation, they must be fully participated in by the 
large majority of the children. The pupils must not be 
too late in entering them, atid the school curriculum 
must be so framed as to have the pupils ready for the 
Qualifying Examination at the proper age. The fact 
that parents are now sending their children at a later 
age to school is one of the determining factors to be 
reckoned with. Since the passing of the Education 
Act of 1901 the age of pul ree has gradually risen, 
so that in many districts it is not unusual to find that 
the great majority of the children do not begin school 
until they are past their sixth year. Now the cur- 
riculum of our schools is framed for children be- 
ginning at five. This takes a year off at the start, so 
that children are very frequently found in the highest 
class of the senior division at thirteen. As a conse- 
quence they are not a year in the supplementary class. 


ad ws ad 

F, as we find, the age is rising, it naturally happens 
that the curriculum which was set down for seven 
years cannot be completed in that time; as a result, 
it is incumbent on headmasters to adopt 
Other Causes a new classification. The three years 
for the that were formerly devoted to the old 
Small Standards I., II., and III. are now 
Number. devoted to Standards I. Il., III., and 
IV. This is the only way to meet the 
new condition of things. Thus the result of the present 
outcry is that less time is now given to the work of the 
junior division, and as a consequence the kind of work 
demanded is changing. In arithmetic new methods 
must be adopted ; less cumbrous sums must be given. 
In English greater attention must be devoted to com- 
sition, both oral and written. But there is still one way 
in which the difficulty may be met. There should be a 
shortened day for infants. In Scotland, as a rule, this 
is not the case. In Ayrshire the experiment has been tried 
of a shortened day, and suecess seems to have attended 
it. Then there is the factor of attendance. All these have 
contributed their share to the apparently smail percentage 

of pupils who have obtained the Merit Ce:tificate. 



















CORRELATION IN INFANTS’ 
SCHOOLS. 
BY CLARA E. GRANT. 


(C mtinued from page 88.) 


*T HERE is also another danger in excessive correlation. 

If so many of our subjects are to surround our 
central idea, then we must perforce, since time is short, 
impress a few central ideas, perhaps, too variedly and 
well, to the exclusion of other central ideas quite as im- 
portant and interesting. Of course we want thoroughness, 
and thoroughness implies a certain amount of concentra- 
tion ; but in carrying it to excess we may shut out from 
our years programme many songs, games, and other 
exercises well worth practising. They may not directly 
bear on our central idea, but they will, if rightly chosen, 
bear a close relation to the child’s life and interests, and 
we cannot afford to exclude them. 

We remember, too, other applications of the theory 
of correlation which aptly portray the danger of ex- 
pecting too much from even the best of theories. There 
was, for example, the “ correlation through the school ” 
theory, by which it was fondly hoped that the unity 
of the school and its consequent reaction on the rela- 
tions between the children would be promoted if only 
everybody could be employed on the same “ central 
idea,” even though the medium of expression varied. 
Thus, if “the poppy” were the central idea for the 
day, we should have found one class painting the poppy 
and another drawing it. The mat-weaving class would 
be weaving strands of red and green on black mats, 
and the paper-folding class would be folding papers of 
similar hues. ; Is Jack so much more full of brotherly 
kindliness to Baby Gill in the playground or as they 
toddle home because, whilst Jack was painting a poppy, 
Gill was threading beads of black and red and green ? 
If not, then the poppy has not done its work. 

These are some of the minor ways in which, we fear, 
the genuinely valuable conception of correlation has 
been misunderstood and misapplied. There remains 
one last consideration, and that, perhaps, the most 
important of all. 

The Child and Correlation.—Correlation is only one 
of many admirable logical theories which have an 
irresistible attraction for the adult mind, but which 
are not, ipso facto, equally suited to the child’s mind. 
Do our little children yearn for these inner connections 
between primer, pencil, and pen? Shall we have de- 
stroyed their inner peace if we read of a dog, draw a 
cat, and sing of “ Robin Redbreast” all in one day ? 
Not a bit of it. If there is one fact more patent than 
another to a student of child nature it is that of the 
utter inconsequence of a little child’s mind. He lives 
in a world of fragments, and turns from one to the 
other with equal pleasure. Of course, each little bit 
of activity he will link on to the other impressions and 
ideas and experiences, because they are all he has to 
build upon; but to say that he loves to carry through 
one idea from morn till dewy eve—well, leave him alone 
and watch him. 

But here comes the obvious challenge. Is the child 
always to remain in his inconsequent attitude? Cer- 
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tainly not. One great function of the infants’ school 
is to lead the child to weave his little strands of know- 
ledge and interest and activity into something like a 
cohesive whole, and this is where true correlation comes 
in. But the steps must be gentle and gradual, and we 
cannot help feeling that to endeavour to bring together 
at once the child’s little fragmentary mind and our highly 
elaborated system of correlated activities is to violate 
our law of gradual progress—to face, in fact, one of the 
most difficult “ reconciliations of opposites.” Of course 
we grant that central ideas need a variety of empha- 
sising forces, and that a variety of modes of expression 
will please the child; but of the leading “ thought of 
the day” we may say with Professor Dewey: “ Such 
sequence is, as a rule, purely intellectual, and grasped 
only by the teacher.” Yet we have been told that 
children love it. “‘ That they love connectedness,” said 
a well-known Froebelian, “no one can deny who has 
hed much to do with them.” “Why am I writing 
‘black’ in my writing book?” was said in a tone of 
disgust by a small girl who had been absent for a week 
or two. “ We haven’t been talking about anything 
The child in question may, of course, have 
reached the stage when the writing lesson could be 
quite properly used for expression purposes, but we 
cannot believe the attitude of mind to be typical. It 
makes one wonder if it gave her a shock to eat an 
apple for lunch when “ wheat” was the order of the 
day. An old story comes to our mind—the story of 
the Sunday-school class of boys of whom each had been 
asked to bring a text on “love.” Round the class 
they went—“ Love one another,” “ Love your ene- 
mies,” and so on, until it came to the last boy, and he 
said, “Song of Solomon, second chapter, fifth verse : 
‘Stay me with flagons, comfort me with apples, for I 
am sick of love.’ ” 

We hope, in all this, we shall not be misunderstood. 
Of mental “crazy patchwork” there has been, and 
perhaps still is, far too much. No curriculum will 
stand the test of modern criticism unless the subjects 
aze so arranged as to be mutually helpful as far as 
possible, but it is important to recognise certain legiti- 
mate limits imposed by considerations of both subject 
and child. It is right that one subject shall illustrate 
another, if possible, but it is not necessary that every 
subject shall be pressed into the service. Nature les- 
sons, for example, are best illustrated by drawing, 
painting, and the like. A talk on the “ snowdrop ” 
will quite naturally be accompanied or followed by the 
drawing or the painting of the flower; but we cannot 
expect a very young child’s interest in a snowdrop to 
keep alive through practically every subject of a day's 
programme, to the inevitable exclusion of certain 
human nature stories, activities, etc., which, in spite 
of the theorists, will interest him even more. Indeed, 
when one recalls the many elaborate “ nature schemes ” 
for a week, a month, even for a tem, seen in magazines 
and kindergarten warehouses, one is inclined to think 
that in no subject has correlation been so much over- 
done as in nature study. Of course, incidentally, every 
lesson of the day will, to a greater or less degree, illus- 
trate some other lesson or idea, and help to deepen and 
strengthen impressions already in the mind, whilst 
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certain other subjects, as we have seen, lend. themselves 
directly to this purpose. All this is to the good. It 
is curious to note, too, that it is chiefly in the in- 
fants’ school or kindergarten that this theory has been 
so strongly pressed, just at the period when the child’s 
mind is most fragmentary, and therefore least able to 
respond to it. On the other hand, there is no doubt 
that if there has been too much correlation in the 
infants’ school there has been far too little in the senior 
school, where the increased grasp of language, reading, 
and writing as instruments of expression would be in- 
valuable for correlating purposes, and where the child’s 
mind has reached a higher stage uf cohesive activity. 

Is it not here, indeed, that we are faced by that most 
vital correlation of all, the correlation of aim and 
method between the infants’ and senior schools, the 
lack of which is probably working far more havoc 
than any undue correlation within the infants’ school 
itself? But this is outside the scope of the present 
article. Let us only remember, in conclusion, that if 
correlation is to be the valuable factor in education 
which it certainly is intended to be, it needs to be used 
with very special discrimination and restraint ; whilst, 
at the same time, let us also remember that the absence 
of correlation must result in a patchy, disjointed curri- 
culum which can only be wasteful and ineffective. 


— > waft Peta 

MORAL TEACHING AND TRAIN- 

ING FOR INFANTS AND JUNIORS. 
BY MABEL A. BROWN. 


(Continued from page 90.) 


Central Idea for September. 
Our dependence upon God. 








Divisions of Subject. 
Section 1. Our creation. 
Section 2. Preservation, protection, guidance. 
Section 3. Our response—love, thankfulness, and service. 


Bib’e Stories. 

Section 1. Story of the Creation (Gen. i. and ii.). 

Section 2. God’s care of the children of Israel. 

Exod. xvi., xvii. ; Num. xi. (@) Preservation—in supply- 
ing them with focd. 

Exod. xiv. (b) Protection—orossing the Red Sea. 

Exod. xvii. Protection—vfeating their enemies, etc. 

Exod. xiii, 21, 22 (c) Guidance—His visible presence in 
the cloud by day and pillar of fire by night. 

Section 3. 1 Sam. i., li., iii. Story of Hannah and the 
birth of Samuel. His dedication to the service 
of God. 

Other Literature. 

Section 2. The “ Light of Truth,” from Parables from 
Nature. “The Master of the Harvest,” from 
Parables from Nature. 

Section 3. “ The First Thanksgiving Day,” from The 
Story Hour. *“ Looking upward,” from Earth's 
Many Voices. “A Dream in Harvest,” from Earth’s 
Many Voices. 

Nature Study. 

Week 1. Corn and the harvest. 

Week 2. The harvest mouse and other familiar rodents. 

Week 3. The flowers of a cornfield. 

Week 4. The harvest of fruits. 


Literature in connection with Nature Study. 


Hiawatha’s Fasting (Longfellow). 

The Windmill (Longfellow). 

* The Fruit Tree (Bjérnson). 

* The Golden Apples (Hawthorne’s Tanglewood Tales). 
* Frau Holle (Grimm’s Fairy Tales). 


Games and Songs. 


There was a Field (Finger Plays). 

The Windmill (Songs jor Little Children). 
Thanksgiving Song (Songs for Little Children). 

A Good Girlhie’s Supper (Songs for [nttle Children). 


Hymns. 


Lord, I would own Thy tender care (Ancient and Modern). 

We plough the fields (Ancient and Modern). 

Fair waved the golden corn (Ancient and Modern). 

I asked the little joyous bird (Hymns and Choral Songs, 
published by Sunday School Union. 1s. 3d.). 


Texts, Mottoes, etc. 


Ask, and it shall be given you, etc. (Matt. vii. 7-11). 
Every good gift and every perfect gift, etc. (Jes. i. 17). 
Psalm c. 

Kindergarten Occupations. 


Brushwork—painting of wheat, oats, and barley, poppies, 
cornflowers, convolvulus ; designs based on these. 

Clay modelling—apples and leaves, pears, plums, nuts, 
etc. 

Drawing—(a) freearm—a windmill, a gate, a sickle ; 
(6) freehand—an apple, a pear, a plum, sprays 
of hips, haws, blackberries, harvest mouse and nest. 

Paper-cutting—a loaf (white paper); an apple, a pear 
(coloured paper). 

Paper-folding—the windmill and developments there- 
from. 

Brier Notes ON THE SCHEME. 


Bible Stories.—The Scripture narrative of the wander- 
inge of the children of Israel is a very suitable one to 


‘take in connection with our central idea ot dependence 


upon God. It should be told as correctly as possible, 
so as to present a complete whole to the children’s minds 
at the end of the month. Psalms Ixxviii., ev., and cvi. 
might be read by the older children. 

Literature—A good selection of literature is 
given this month under this heading, and especially in 
connection with the Nature Study. I have starred (*) 
the stories most suitable for the lower division—namely, 
children from five to seven. The “ Hiawatha” legend 
might well be taken as a continuous story during the 
months with the upper division—namely, children from 
seven to nine. 

Hymns.—Many very nice hymns are to be found in 
the Hymns and Choral Songs I have quoted, especially 
in connection with nature. 

Kindergarten Occupations.—In suggesting kinder- 
garten occupations I have only mentioned those which 
are most commonly taken in schools. If paper or 
cardboard modelling is taken, Hiawatha’s wigwam may 
be made; in fact, a forest scene may easily be con- 
structed on a basis of sand, with branches and twigs 
for trees, among which the tents can be pitched. If 
any woodwork is done, the sails of the windmill can 
be made. The occupations will, of course, vary a good 
deal with the stories chosen, but all the things that I 
have suggested fit in with the Nature Study. 
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AN EARLY CONQUEST OF 
CANADA. 
BY HAROLD ARMITAGE. 


bo the celebrations concerning the founding of Quebec 
much prominence has been given to events which 
happened many years after the actual establishment of 
the fort, such as its notable capture by General Wolfe ; 
but there are thousands of people who never heard 
that before this hero was born Canada had already 
been won for Britain by a brave soldier, and had been 
weakly relinquished by # dishonourable monarch. 

It is the function of The First English Conquest of 
Canada ; with some Account of the Earliest Settlements in 
Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, published by Messrs. 
Sampson Low, Marston, and Company, Limited, to tell 
the story of this earlier conquest ; and the book has been 
written by Henry Kirke, M.A., B.C.L., F.R.G.8., one 
time sheriff of Demerara, already the author of an 
interesting work entitled Twenty-five Years in British 
Guiana, and a descendant of the Kirke family by whom 
this memorable triumph at Quebec was achieved. 





vase and his wife had five sons and two daughters, 
and when these lads grew up we find some of them 
associated with their father in a number of daring 
enterprises. 

In 1627 Sir William Alexander fitted out a small 
squadron for the purpose of founding a settlement in 
Canada, where he hoped to trade with the natives. He 
and Kirke and others obtained a patent from King 
Charles I. appointing them sole commissioners, with 
power to seize French and Spanish vessels and goods, 
and to displace the French if they could. In the spring 
of 1628 the small fleet, consisting of three ships, set sai 
from England, and the whole po Ratbone was under the 
command of Captain David Kirke, who sailed in the 
largest ship, a vessel of about 300 tons, and the other 
two ships were in charge of his brothers, Lewis and 
Thomas. They arrived safely at Newfoundland, and 
resolved to wait there until they should hear news of 
a great armament which, it had been rumoured, the 
French were preparing for the support of their own 
claims in Canada. 

At last, tired of waiting, Kirke sailed from New- 
foundland, and, visiting the French settlements in the 
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View or OLD QuEBEc. 
(From ‘* The First English Conquest of Canada.”’) 


Early in the book we are introduced to the old family 
of the Kirkes, landowners for more than two hundred 
years in Derbyshire, and living in that county at White- 
hough Hall, near Chapel-en-le-Frith. The hall still 
stands, and though there have been alterations and 
additions, yet about two-thirds of the present building 
formed a part also of the ancient home of the Kirkes. 
Thurstan Kirke, however, by his marriage with Frances 
Blythe, a member of a rich and powerful North Derby- 
shire family, acquired Greenhill Hall, in the parish of 
Norton, about five miles from Sheffield, and went to 
live there. His eldest son, Gervase, was born in 1568, 
but, disinherited for some reason, left Greenhill, and 
sought his fortune in London. As a trader he visited 
Flanders and France, and he lived for many years in 
Dieppe, trading with England, and finding in that town 
a wife, the daughter of a merchant of that place. Ger- 


neighbourhood of Cape Tourmente, destroyed all the 
houses and forts there, and made the French people 
prisoners. Next he sailed up the St. Lawrence as he 
as Tadousac, whence he sent a message to Champlain, 
the brave Frenchman who was in command at Quebec, 
asking him to surrender. Though Champlain was in a 
parlous plight, cut off by Kirke from the stores that 
were expected from France, his men reduced to a ration 
of seven ounces of pease each day, and with only about 
fifty pounds of gunpowder in his magazine, he stoutly 
refused to surrender, and Kirke being ignorant of his 
desperate straits postponed his attack on Quebec, but 
burnt all the vessels and boats at Tadousac. He then 


set out to look for the- fleet that had come to succour 
the fort, and upon doubling Gaspé Point he saw the 
whole French squadron, which had taken refuge in the 
bay from a violent storm. A fight ensued, in which 
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the French were completely defeated, and the Kirkes 
returned to England. 

They returned, however, to equip another expedition 
at the expense of Gervase Kirke and Sir William Alex- 
ander, with the intention this time of driving out the 
French completely from their settlements. In the 
middle of March 1629 the fleet was ready, and it in- 
eluded the Abigail (Captain David Kirke), 300 tons ; 
the William (Lewis Kirke), 200 tons; and the George 
(Thomas Kirke), 200 tons. Setting out on March 25, 
they appeared off Quebec on July 9. Champlain, 


“shorter than ever of provisions and harassed by the 


Indians, was even worse off than when the Kirkes had 
first threatened him, and in the end, having done all 
that a brave man could do, he was compelled to sur- 
render, the Kirkes making the terms as easy as they 
could, and treating Champlain with all the courtesy 
he deserved. 

On August 20 Kirke entered the fort, and upon the 
next day the English flag was hoisted, the drums were 
beaten, and the firing of cannon and musketry an- 
nounced that possession had been taken of Quebec in 
the name of the King of England. 

The joy and the triumph of the Kirkes were short- 
lived, however, for when Captain David reached Ply- 
mouth he heard that while he had been at sea on his 
way to Quebec peace had been declared between France 
and England, and that the French Government, having 
demanded the restitution of all forts captured by the 
“nglish since April 24, 1629, Charles had promised to 
restore them. tt seems that half of Queen Henrietta 
Maria’s dowry still remained unpaid, and Charles, in 
sore need of money, had agreed to give up Quebec and 
the other French settlements if this money could be 
sent to him at once. Thus did the English merchants 
lose all the riches they had invested in these enter- 
prises, and Canada remained with the French until 
the time came when Wolfe sacrificed his life to regain 
it for the British Empire. 


Having related all these proceedings, with a wealth, 


of interesting details necessarily absent from this brief 
summary, Mr Kirke gives the early history of New- 
foundland, and shows us the Kirkes at work there, 
colonising and succeeding where Lord Baltimore and 
others had failed. “Sir David Kirke was the right 
man to colonise a bleak and inhospitable region. Unhke 
Lord Baltimore, who had been a courtier and accustomed 
to the sedentary life and luxurious surroundings of a 
Secretary of State, Kirke had from his youth faced all 
the rigours and hardships of a seafaring life; he was 
hardened by exposure to all weathers and all climates.” 

The story is most absorbing, and into the narrative 
breaks the great Civil War between the King and the 
Parliament, with disastrous results for the Kirkes, who 
were unflinching Royalists, and whom we see die dis- 
appointed and unrewarded. 

Altogether we have here a part of the history of the 
British Empire that has been neglected, and those who 
wish to know what courage, endurance, and sacrifice 
on the part of men who make no theatrical claim to be 
reckoned as Makers of Empire have gone to the making 
of Britain’s power in Canada cannot afford te disregard 
this moving narrative. 


NOTICE. 
Exrriss for our Holiday Competition, announced in the —— 
issue, may be made up to September 8. For particulars see last 
month’s Practical Teacher. 
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SCHOOL EXCURSIONS AND 
VACATION SCHOOLS. 


BY W. FRANCIS RANKINE, CHURT, SURREY. 
‘(Continued from page 70.) 


T cannot be said that the vacation school movement. 
has been very successful in England, yet undoubt- 
edly its future is Assured. Perhaps vacation homes or 
vacation colonies would be better names for institu- 
tions that aim primarily at increasing the happiness 
of the poor urban child. As in the case of the Parisian 
gamin who finds a new world in the quietude of the 
Contrexeville Home, the alleviation is only temporary, 
and the effect can only seek to remove the child unit 
for a brief space from the hardships and privations 
produced by the great social evils of the day. Certainly 
the alleviation is temporary, yet the transient pleasure 
is real. Yet if the vacation school can do this, it is 
achieving a noble work, and this alone is sufficient 
reason for its development. 

Here is an extract from the report dealing with the 
Tavistock Place Settlement experiment of 1903 :-— 

“The school aimed at giving the children something 
to do in place of roaming listlessly about in street or 
alley with nothing to tempt them to action save the 
ever-present opportunity for mischief......It sought to 
show the children that coming to know and learning 
to do are in themselves some of the truest of pleasures. 
It sought to afford pleasure chiefly to those children 
who were doomed, from one cause or another, to remain 
in London throughout the vacation, and so go sealess, 
fresh-airless, and joyless.” 

The curriculum was wide and varied, and furnished 
all that is necessary to make the happiness of the child 
complete. It is interesting to note that for the 750 
available school places in the vacation school, 1,681 
applications were made by the children. What of the 
disappointment of the rejected ¢ 

Naturally the great barrier to this good work is the 
inevitable question of expense, and it is very evident 
that little development is possible till this obstacle is 
overcome. How can it be surmounted? The report 
makes the suggestion :— 

“An experiment could easily enough, however, be 
made. It would not be difficult for the Education 
Committee of the London County Council to arrange 
such an experiment with, say, the Surrey or Hampshire 
County Council. If this proved successful, a great 
step in advance would have been taken.” 

And so the report deals with other movements, and 
endeavours to provide a country holiday for the town 
child. Now let us turn to the special case of the back- 
ward town child. 

The section dealing with the open-air school held at 
Osea Island (1906) is, I think, by far the most inter- 
esting part of the volume. The Osea Island experiment 
stands out pre-eminently the most successful. And 
why ? It seems to me that, on account of its special 
character and beauty of environment, more of tran- 
quillity and more of real retreat in*o the quietude of 
nature was realised. The movement was avowedly 
philanthropical, and the educational phase was justly 
but slightly suggestive. Here, I believe, was the 
secret of the success of the movement, and I imagine 
that all vacation schools, whether for backward chil- 
dren or not, would reap greater benefits in the ob- 
servance of this point. 
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Then follows an account of a movement similar in 
purpose to that of the Osea Island experiment—namely, 
the Charlottenburg Forest School, which was founded 
in 1904 by the Town Council of Charlottenburg. The 
school made special provision for the recreation and 
education of sickly children, and ultimately the signal 
success of the movement led to the institution of sim- 
ilar stations; yet apparently the system has been 
hampered in its progress by financial obstacles. 

The curriculum of the German recreation schools is 
varied and extensive. Speaking of the Gladbach school, 
the report says: “In the course of the week eight 
lessons of a half-hour each are given in German, six 
lessons in arithmetic (for this work the school, which is 
normally divided into two classes, is subdivided into 
six classes), and two lessons each in religious instruc- 
tion, history, gymnastics, singing, and nature study...... 
Dr. Grau insists that more time should be devoted to 
nature study, which he declares is supremely important, 
and cannot be taught properly in towns, where the chil- 
dren are most ignorant as to natural phenomena.” 

The financing of this school is also interesting— 
namely: “The Gladbach school cost (apart from site) 
in capital expenditure 16,200 marks (£810). The school 
opened with thirty-eight children, and the whole attend- 
ance in the year was 118 children, with an average 
attendance of 40. The daily cost was 60 marks (£3)...... 
This cost was partly borne by the parents and partly 
by what we should call here the Poor Law authorities.” 

In England and Germany the various experiments 
have clearly demonstrated the possibisities of the special 
schools established in healthy rural environment for 
the sickly child. It is a movement that should re- 
ceive enthusiastic support; and although its aim is not 
technically educational, yet it must prove a powerful 
instrument for the bettering of the community. The 
whole system is well summarised in the following ex- 
tract Pa from the report :— 

“The country school or village home is really a con- 
ception that combines the advantages of all the various 
educational schemes considered in this report. It 
brings the children into continuous contact with nature ; 
it re-creates a love for natural things; it brings back 
both physical and mental health, and checks the wastage 
—moral, mental, and spiritual—almost necessarily 
involved in continuous town life. If it were the law 
that every town child must spend one term of every 
school year at some country school, the bulk of our 
modern educational difficulties would vanish.” 

Section 5, extending over some thirty pages, deals 
with the school journey, which is a rudimentary phase 
of the outdoor school. It gives interesting detail of 
actual practice in this direction both at home and 
abroad, and teachers who contemplate such work will 
find a store of helpful suggestions in these pages. The 
school journey, unlike the outdoor school, is not re- 
stricted by the seasons, since the latter, generally 
speaking, is only possible in the summer. The school 
walk, however, is possible throughout the year, and, 
correctly controlled and thoughtfully prepared, it fur- 
nishes the curriculum with a powerful auxiliary instru- 
ment. It endows the history, geography, and nature- 
study lesson with a real interest and a lasting influence 
that the most careful classroom teaching can never 
give. The benefit of such training in observation is not 
restricted to school life alone, since it will be preserved 
in the character of the individual, who wil] have leatned 
to employ unconsciously the faculty of “ seeing.” 


N.U.T. NOTES. 


BY ALLEN CROFT. 


WHEN in a report (Cd. 3582,—1907) presented to 
Parliament the Board of Education boldly stat.d, 

“In 1909 the country will be faced with a serious 
. Shortage of teachers,” many of us ques- 

Concerning tioned the accuracy of the data, and 

the Supply even more the correctness of the con- 

of Teachers. clusions arrived at, by an omniscient 
and apparently infallible official. In 
answer to a question, however, recently put in the 
House of Commons, the President of the Board of 
Education has proved indisputably that there were 
no data—that the calculation, in short, was “of: a 
hypothetical character.” The Whitehall wiseacres in- 
nocently had proceeded on the assumption that the 
country would “desire to employ in the future a far 
larger number of certificated teachers in proportion to 
the number of children in elementary schools” than 
were then employed, sublimely oblivious of the fact 
that even while their egregious nonsense was in the 
Press the staffing high-water mark had been reached, 
and many Local Education Authorities had 
their retrograde progression. The Board of Education’s 
“second string” of excuse for the failure of their 
prophecy is that the wastage of the pupil teachers has 
been less than had been anticipated. The ancient 
adage, “ A bad excuse is better than none,” is evidently 
not altogether forgotten in a Government office. 

Mr. Runciman evinces all the jaunty courage of, 
ignorance when he says from his official seat: “I am 
not aware that the newly-certificated teachers are ex- 
—— unusual difficulties in obtaining appointments. 

n fact, such evidence as the Board possess indicates 
that the demand for teachers is still in excess of the 
supply.” I suggest that a simple query to the princi- 
pals of Training Colleges, asking (1) Did your last year’s 
outgoing students experience any considerable difficulty 
in obtaining suitable appointments? (2) Did any of 
them accept appointments as uncertificated teachers or 
at inadequate salaries? (3) Can you give any indica- 
tion of the prospects for the present year? would 
furnish Mr. Runciman with evidence on which he could 
rely. Mr. Ernest Gray, who on matters of this kind 
can be trusted implicitly, told the London Council 
School: “ There are Training Colleges where some of 
the students of two years ago bem, not yet found regular 
employment: there are several where some of the 
students who left a year ago are still unemployed. Not 
more than one quarter 7 the students now about to 
leave have secured positions. There must be several 
hundred trained certificated teachers anxiously looking 
for employment,” etc., etc. And in a confidential return, 
prepared for the Education Committee of the N.U.T. 
Executive, I read: “In my thirty years’ experience the 
students’ prospects have never been so bad.” 


ad 5 ad od 


= paceeacss are worse than they have been for 
many vears.” — “The position is almost in- 
tolerable.” — “ Fear it will be impossible for all to 
secure posts as certificated teachers. The 

What is anxiety is very demoralising to students 
the Remedy ? just when the Certificate Examination is 
approaching. The prospect is exceed- 

ingly discouraging, and for the first time it may be 
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8. Hert, B.A., Assistant-Master at Brighton College. Crown 8vo. 


From the Coming of the Angles to the Year 1870. By 
Aps. 
a book attempts to break through the conventional lines on which History Class books are hy down. 
aake the reign the chapter-limit, and take each event in beempy op order. 


Crown 8vo. 


With very few exceptions these books 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF GREECE TO THE DEATH OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 
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A SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR. by H. G. Forn, M.A 
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., of Bristol Grammar School. 
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Crown 8vo. 
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FIRST YEAR PHYSICS. 


Illustrations and numerous Examples. 
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and the elementary principles of 


By C. E. Jackson, 
Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d, 


lydrostatics and Mechanics. 


M.A., Senior Physics Master, Bradford Grammar School. 


With 51 
[Text-books of Science. 
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supplement to the lessons of the classroom, and at the same time direct the experimental work of the laboratory. 
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Crown 8vo. 1s. 
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A PRELIMINARY GEOMETRY. 


With 159 Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 18, 
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necessary to advise some of them to accept uncertificated 
teachers’ posts’ rather than wait indefinitely.” — 
“There is every prospect of very great difficulty this 
year,”—“ The outlook is most unpromising. There is 
every .prospect of a number. being unable to .obtain 
appointments for some months. Even highly-qualified 
students are experiencing great difficulty.” 

The above are typical excerpts from the letters of 
Training College principals, and ought to be a revela- 
tion to Mr. Runciman. In the answer from which I 
have already quoted, he said: “ I do not think it would 
be advisable, or even possible, to limit the recognition 
of teachers as certificated to those who have completed 
a course of training.” I contend that it is now both 
“ advisable ” and “ possible” to adopt this course, and 
I trust that before long Mr. Runciman will see the 
wisdom—nay, urgent necessity—of giving notice that, 
say three years hence, the Acting Teachers’ Examination 
will be abolished, 5-059 teachers who have not been 
trained in Training Colleges passed the last Certificated 
Examination; yet I fear that many of these are 
“ certificated ” only in name—the authorities paying 
them as uncertificated teachers, whilst utilising them 
at their full face value for the staffing purposes of 
Article 12. 

I am not sure whether the time has not now arrived 
when the members of the N.U.T., as a duty to their 
young charges, must everywhere place before their 
parents and guardians the exact state of the teaching 
market, so that young people of both sexes may not he 
blindly inveigled into a profession already vastly over- 
crowded. But I am quite sure that the moment has 
come for Local Education Authorities, with one accord, 
to cease providing scholarships for intending teachers 
only. Such expenditure is as unnecessary in the rate- 
payers’ interests as it is fatal in its effects on the life- 
work of those whose eyes have been dazzled by the 
apparent attractiveness of a profession at the wrong end. 


— D> oe Pe te 


LA VIE PROVINCIALE EN 
FRANCE. 


Par Maroaret Rosertsox, MUniuausen, ALsAce. 


IIl.—LA PENSION.—(Continued.) 


AY premier se trouvent les appartements de Mademoi- 
4 selle la Directrice, la cuisine, et les réfectoires. 
Les ‘pensionnaires, en nombre & peu prés trente-cing ou 
quarante, mangeaient avec les surveillantes, un profes- 
seur (la seule qui était pensionnaire) et moi. J’avais 
& ma table les jeunes filles du Brevet Supérieur, et nous 
étions les plus gaies et, hélas! les plus indisciplinées et 
bruyantes de toutes! Nous étions dans le petit réfectoire, 
seules, avec un jeune professeur dame, et quelques 
petites éléves pour qui il n’y avait pas de place dans le 
grand réfectoire. La étaient toutes les autres pension- 
naires et les deux surveillantes, qui servaient les portions 
aux monitrices pour les faire donner ensuite 4 chaque 
éléve. Les réfectoires n’ étaient pas des piéces luxueuses. 
De longues tables couvertes de toile cirée, rouge et 
blanche, et des bancs en bois blanc, voild le mobilier ! 
Sur les cheminées étaient entassées les boites des élaves. 
On avait le droit d’apporter, de chez-soi, des provisions 
our le petit déjeuner; et ces boites étaient remplies 
Me paid oy de saucisson, de gateaux, de cacao, qu’on 
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artageait avec ses amies A sept heures et demie du matin. 
petit déjeuner de la pension se composait de lait 
chaud et de pain; ce qui n’était pas suffisant pour des 
appetits d’enfants......5ur une étagére était posés les 
verres ou timbales, et sur une autre plus haute, on voyait 
les réserves de la cuisiniére, pour hiver prochain: des 
bouteilles de sauce tomate, et, suspendus du plafond, 
des jambons, des saucissons, dans des couvertures 
blanches. C’était-l4 la décoration de notre salle-a- 
manger; elle n’était pas recherchée, mais, au moins 
elle était pratique, et on y mangeait trés bien. Voici 
le menu pour une semaine ordinaire en hiver :-— 

Déjeuner & midi—soupe aux raves, pommes de terre, 
veau 4 la persillade, amandes. 

Diner 4 sept heures—porc frais, haricots, confiture de 
péches : et le lendemain— 

Déjeuner—soupe aux choux, rosbif aux navets, 
saucisson, noix. 

Diner—rissoles, purée de pommes de terre, confiture 
de cerises. 

Déjeuner—soupe aux haricots verts, cufs 4 la coque, 
jambon, fromage de Cantal, amandes. 

Diner—pommes de terre en sauce; poulet-noix, 
confiture d’abricots ; et ainsi de suite. 

On servait toujours du pain et du vin en abondance, 
mais les “ puddings” nous manquaient, ou plutit me 
manquaient, car les Frangais n’y tiennent pas beaucoup. 
On mangeait en été des fruits frais de toutes sortes, 
comme dessert, au déjeuner, et au diner, et encore, avec 
du pain, pour gofiter & quatre heures. On servait le 
goiter dans une des salles de classe au rez-de-chaussée ; 
mais les jeunes filles le mangeaient presque toujours 
dans la cour. II n’y avait que “Anglaise” qui avait 
du thé dans sa chambre, et qui mangeait du beurre ou 
des géteaux d’Ecosse. C’était mon plaisir d’inviter des 
éléves, des professeurs, ou des amies de la ville ; et nos 
réunions, tout en étant trés simples, étaient toujours 
gaies. En hiver, je faisais, grice 4 mon feu rouge, du 
pain réti—des “toasts,” qu'on trouvait toujours ex- 
cellents ; en été on mangeait du “shortbread” on du 
pain d’épice. 

Il ne reste & décrire que les dortoirs et ma chambre. 
Le plus grand dortoir est dans la premiére maison, au 
troisiéme ; c’est 14 qu’a lieu tous les jeudis la cérémonie 
des “ bains de pieds.” Il n’y a pas de salle de bain 
dans la pension (& Millau l’on ne se soucie pas beaucou 
du sujet des bains), aussi les jeunes filles vont-elles f 
l’établissement dans la ville. Les deux autres dortoirs 
sont dans l'autre maison; l'un au premier, prés de la 
chambre du jeune professeur; autre, au second, prés 
de la chambre d’une surveillante, et de la mienne. ‘Tous 
les dortoirs sont pareils ; de longues piéces bien éclairées ; 
le plancher blanc, les lits blancs, et les murs et le plafond 
blancs. Tout est blanc, et cette absence de couleur, 
quoique triste et froide en hiver, donne une idée de 
fraicheur délicieuse en été. De longs corridors et 
escaliers en pierre, des portes dont la partie supérieure 
est une grille & jour, ajoutent 4 cette idée agréable 
d’espace bien aérée......Dans chacun des grands dortoirs 
une surveillante couche, dans une sorte de petite chambre, 
dont les murs font formés par trois rideaux, qu’on 
ferme une fois que les enfants soient au lit. J’étais 
beaucoup plus heureuse dans ma jolie chambre, dont la 
porte restait ouverte pendant que mes grandes filles 
se préparaient & se coucher. La discipline demandée 
dans les dortoirs est sevére, mais, chez moi, on faisait 
& pet prés comme on voulait, et j’ai fermé les oreilles 
bien des fois, sur des batailles nocturnes, et des fétes 
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PROFESSOR MEIKLEJOHN’S SERIES. 


These Books are specially Suitable for the Preliminary and Certificate Examinations. 








A NEW GEOGRAPHY ON THE COMPARATIVE METHOD. With Coloured Maps and Diagrams, and an 
Outline of Commercial Goreme, and Full Index. By J. M. D. Meixuesoun, M.A. eatin Edition. Crown 
8vo, 630 pp. 4s. 6d, 

“It appears to me to be admirably suited for teachers and advanced scholars. Iti is tull of matter, and the matter could not bes more effectiv ely ‘ervanged. wd 

—James Ooitvisz, Esq., M.A., Principal, The Church of Scotland Training College, Aberdeen. 

THE BRITISH EMPIRE: Its Geography, Resources, Commerce, Landways, and Waterways 
of the British Dominions Beyond the Seas, with Full "ndex. By J. M. b. arate - A. — Edition 
(Revised to 1906). Crown 8vo, 360 pp. . e . Ss 


A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. With Special icine to a a History. With Maps and Dia rams. By 
. MEIKLEJORN, M.A., and M. J. C. Mxixitesoun, B.A. Crown Svo, 410 pp. Sixth Edition (Revised) . 2s. 
ae. is a pote’ -planned book, with many good features, and the promise of the title-page is sedulously fulfilled."—The Educational Times. 


TEST QUESTIONS in GEOGRAPHY. Selected from Public Examination Papors. By A. T. Fivx. Crown 
8vo, 82 pp. . os ° ° ° ° ° ° . : ° » i 





THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE: Its Grammar, History, and Literature. By J. M. Merkiesoun, M.A. 
Twenty-eighth Edition, Enlarged, with Exercises and Additional Analysis. Crown 8vo, 486 pp. ‘ . &s, 6d, 
“Exactly suited to the wants of pupil teachers and of candidates for the Government Certificates.” —Miss M. Gopparp, Training College, Warrington. 


THE ART OF WRITING ENGLISH. A Manual for Students. With Chapters on Poanphoasing, Essay Writing, Précis 
Writing, Punctuation, and other matters. By J. M. D. Mrikteyonn, M.A. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 340 pp. . Qs, 6d, 


SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS: Both with Notes and Text Only. For Titles and Prices, please apply for Catalogue. 
COMPOSITION FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. Based on Outline Essays, with Exercises in Style. By 
. H. Maxwet, B.A. Third Edition, Crown 8vo, 138 pp. 1s. 


A NEW HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND GREAT BRITAIN. With Maps and Tables. By J. M. D. 
MEIKLEJOHN, M.A. Twenty-third Edition, Crown 8vo, 740 pp. . . ds, 6d, 
“‘Your books are simply indispensable to students preparing for the Certificate Examination and to pupil teach ers,” — H, M. InsPrcton. 


A SCHOOL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By J. M. D. Merkieonn, M.A., and M. J. C. Merkiejonn, B.A., some- 
time Adam de Brome Exhibitioner, Oriel College, Oxford, Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 470 + viii. pp. ° . 2s. 6d, 


TEST QUESTIONS IN HISTORY. Selected from Public Examination Papers, arranged by A. T. FLux. Cr. 8vo,80 pp. 1s, 
A NEW ALGEBRA, As far as the Binomial Theorem. Including a Chapter on Graphs. By G. Cneam, B.A, B.Se. 








(Joint-Author of ‘A NEW ARITHMETIC”). Crown 8vo, 438 + viii. pp. . &. 6d, 
“We are confident of the book's success.”—T'he T'cacher. **An able, careful, and attractive work. ”_The Educatio m Times, 
A sats A ARITHMETIC. Theoretical and Practical. By G. A. Cuma, B.A. (Lond.), and G. Cotar, 
A. (Lond.), Thirteenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 552 pp. ° . 64. 
“We pean teachers and students to judge for themselves what a powerful ‘auxiliary to success has been g given the m by the experience and 


judgment of the able authors.”—The Schoulmaster. 


STUDENT TEACHERS SHOULD SEND FOR A CATALOGUE. 


MEIKLEJOHN’S MODERN ARITHMETIC 


Arranged for Class Use. 

















THE FIRST BOOK. pp. 48. 2d.| THE FOURTH BOOK. pp. 56. 3d. 
For Pupils whose average age is Eight years. For Pupils whose average age is Eleven years. 
THE SECOND BOOK. pp.48. 2d.| THE FIFTH BOOK. pp. 68. 4d. 
For Pupils whose average age is Nine years. For Pupils whose average age is Twelve years. 
THE THIRD BOOK. pp.56. 3d.| THE SIXTH BOOK. pp.68. 4d. 

For Pupils whose average age is Ten years. For Pupils whose average age is Thirteen years. 








THE SEVENTH BOOK. pp. 80.. ae 


For Pupils whose average age is Fourteen years. 
The Seventh Book includes Graphs, and also Horner’s Method of Extracting Roots. 


ANSWERS to each book, 3d. each. 








A Specimen Copy sent on appiication to any Head Teacher. 


MEIKLEJOHN AND HOLDEN, 11 Paternoster Square, LONDON. 
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mystérieuses od les oreillers et des giteaux jouaient 
un réle important. 

Ma chambre était charmanté. Elle avait une de ces 
fenétres délicieuses que |’on ouvre en deux battants, 
comme une porte; et qui donnait sur un verger, en 
été riche en fleurs et en fiuits. Deux lilas m’envoyaient 
leur parfum, et un rossignol y venait, tous les soirs et 
tous is matins, chanter ses plus beaux chants. Plus 
loin les montagnes et la riviére presentaient un coup- 
d’cil splendide. L’intérieur était aussi gai. Des murs 
tapissés en rose, un joli mobilier en acajou, une armoire 
A glace qui refiétait, 4 travers la fenétre, la vue sur le 
jardin, étaient parmi ses charmes. En hiver elle était, 
Aécorée de gui, & baies magnifiques, et de houx; et 
chauffée par un bon feu de coke; en été elle était 
ensoleillée; toujours elle était belle de souvenirs de 


French Prize 


l'Ecossé, et de bouquets de fleurs, dons des éléves ou 
des amies. Je n’avais beaucoup 4 faire, aussi ai-je 
passé des heures profitables 4 travailler, 4 mon bureau, 
dans le silence pm journées tranquilles des dix mois 
que j'ai passés & Millau. Le soir; les jeunes filles y 
venaient me dire, “ Bonne nuit,” et restaient souvent 
pour causer avec moi. Je me souviens bien de~ ces 
enfants, en longue robe de nuit, assises autour du feu, 
riant & bon coeur de mes histoires. Elle me faisaient 
parler en frangais, et j’étais trés bavarde. A onze 
heures ellos étaient toujours-la4; leur excuse pour 
rester (elles auraient dai étre couchées 4 neuf heures) 
était qu’elles se chauffaient bien, avant d’aller dans le 
dortoir froid. C’était vrai; peut-étre aimaient-elles 
aussi, un peu, leur premiére amie anglaise. 
(A Susvre.) 


Competition. 


RULES (as usual), 


I.—FRENCH TRANSLATION COMPETITION. 


A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best rendering 
into English of the following extract :— 

Il y a ceci de particulier chez Anglais, que l'appareil de 
transmission entre les organes de la contemplation et ceux 
de l'action est naturellement imparfait. Les impressions 
regues du dehors se répercutent moins vite et moins sfire- 
ment qu’ailleurs dans les nerfs et dans le cerveau. Leur 
contre-coup, comme celui des idées elles mémes, se fait 
sentir plus lentement dans le mécanisme soumis 4 la volenté. 
L’Anglais passe 4 travers ses impulsions sans en ¢tre ému, 
ou ne réagit que longtemps aprés. La facilité avec laquelle 
le duel a pu disparaitre, non seulement de la société civile, 
mais de wher est une claire illustration de cette impassi- 
bilité naturelle. Le sursaut qui succdde A loutrage était ici 
moins rapide qu’ailleurs. La méme cause a fait que, dans 
un pays ot les classes souffrantes sont en possession du droit 
d'association et de réunion le plus illimité, il n’y ait pas de 
désordre qui résiste au biton levé du policeman. Mais qu’on 
ne s'y trompe pas: ce flegme n’a rien de commun avec 
l'inertie qui procdde, chez d'autres races, du défaut de ton 
et d’énergie dans l'appareil volontaire. Ici-la volenté n’en 
eat que plus forte et plus efficace ; ear elle n’est que plus 
libre de poursuivre avec constance le but qt’elle s’est une 
fois donné. Aucun mobile incident ne la pique et ne la 
distrait: aucune attraction latérale ne la détourne de la 
ligne droite, C'est un ressort qui se détend avec une régu- 
larité parfaite, entre les épais coussins d'une insensibilité od 
s'amortissent les chocs du dehors. 

From “ Essai d'une pO olitique du peuple anglais 
au X1NXe siecle,” by bows Bourmy. 


Resutt or tat Jury Competition. 


The — is awarded to “Jonenri.” (Will “Jonenri” 
kindly forward name and address for publication ?) 


Firat Class.—E. M, Fleurange, E. M. T., J. B. J., Ger- 
maine, Syram, Papyrus, Un aune, St. Oswald, T. V. D., 
Ruga, Oliver Twist, Altkirch, St. Mungo, Kinlochlaich, 
E imund, Eculrak, Alcala, Myconhiza, St. Cuthbert, Berwyn, 
Damocles, Aurore, Veteran, Egeria, Quisisana, Senga, 
Pheny!, Anne, Beth, Castor, Nom, Tauntonia, Chaunticleer, 
Cratiano, Consuetudo, St. James's, Gabriel, Majella, Madge, 
Paulus, Opaline, Calpe, Heinrich. 

Second Class.—Bas de laine, Wren, Corona, Anglaise, 
Hypotia, Iceland, Mizpah, Espoir, Hermione, Forget-me-not, 
Nannie, Mollie, Guillaume, St. Tyfaclog, Scixio le dernier, 





Perola, Fox, Lucerne, Cubalt, Mavis, La jeune fille, Chaco 
Shelley. 

The name and address of “Atlas,” the winner of last 
month's competition, are :—Miss M. E. Kemp, High School 
for Welsh Girls, Ashford, Middlesex. 


REport. 


Very few really good translations have been sent in. 
Only a small make realised the meaning of petit travail, 
petit vg: ee It could not mean “little work,” which would 
be pew de travail. The phrase petite culture, which means 
farming on a small scale—spade work and not machine work 
—will help competitors to realise what petit travail means. It 
is something very different from “little work.” The con- 


.text of the passage would show that it means rather in- 


cessant work, but work ona small scale with corresponding 
profits. Then, again, bourgeois has a well-understood mean- 
ing in French. It means “middle class.” Bas de laine 
should not be translated literally, but by its English equiva 
lent of “long stocking,” or “old stocking.” 


Prize TRANSLATION. 


In the first place, the town profits by it. It lives in com- 
fort ; poor pecple are few ; fortunes of average or even of 
considerable amount are common. The sons of the people 
of the middle class seldom emigrate, but look after their 
lands and their property, and make a business of economy. 
But this coneeption of social life—the joggibg along, the 
small profit, the constant frugality—a conception which 

rbaps has never been realised in the world as it has been 
in our burghe and provincial towns, is important from quite 
another point of view. It has created, and it spsdmace 
every day, a new force which has developed particularly 
during the last century—in other words, since the division 
of property and the modern system of remuneration of 
capital have stimulated the habits of economy natural to the 
race. Now that plunder and extortion no longer inspire 
fears for the future, this people has followed its inclination, 
and has set about saving, from father to son, without inter- 
ruption. It has carried out revolutions to obtain this 
security, and now profits by it. All sections of the people, 
divided on so many other questions, tread the same path 
when economy is the object. Every one of them strives to 
create wealth and to develop it by the same process of 
hereditary parsimony. It is already almost impossible to 
calculate the amount of the fortunes which ~ thus 


accumulated. The “old stocking” has become one of the 
most powerful factors in modern economics. “ JonENRI.” 
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BELL’S NEW BOOKS. 


MASON’S 


NEW ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


Revised in accordance with Modern Requirements by 
A. J. ASHTON, M.A.., 


Senior English Master, Kelvinside Academy, Glasgow; and 
Examiner in English to the College of Preceptors. 





Now Ready. 125 pages. Is. 
MASON’S JUNIOR ENGLISH CRAMMAR 


215 pages. 2s. 


MASON’S INTERMEDIATE ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR. 


This new edition of Mason's Eneiisu Gaammars has been augmented 
and revised so as to embody the results of the advances that have been 
made in the teaching of English Grammar since these grammars were 
last revised by Mr. Mason. The new edition will consist of three 
courses—Junior, Intermediate, and Senior—and will be printed in 

bold type and strongly bound in cloth. The Senior volume, 
completing the work, is in active preparation, 


MESSRS. BAKER AND BOURNE’S NEW WORK. 
Just Published. Is. 


ELEMENTARY MENSURATION. 


By W. M. BAKER, M.A., and A. A. BOURNE, M.A. 


BELL'S 
NEW PRACTICAL ARITHMETICS 


FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


By W. J. STAINER, B.A., 
Headmaster, Municipa! Secondary School, Brighton. 








Now Ready. 
Ist Year. Paper, 3d.; cloth, 4d. 
2nd Year. Paper, 3d.; cloth, 4d. 
Srd Year. Paper, 34.; cloth, 4d. 
4th Year. Paper, 34.; cloth, 4d. 
Sth Year. Paper, 3d.; cloth, 44. 
6th Year. Paper, 3d.; cloth, 4d. 
7th Year. Paper, 4d.; cloth, 64. 


A TEACHERS’ BOOK is issued for each year’s course, contain- 
in — to the Teacher, and also the answer after each Example. 
each net. 





In Three Parts, 6d. each; cloth, 8d. each. 


THE YORK POETRY BOOKS. 


“A varied and extensive selection of good poems, well graduated 
and full of interest to the children.”—Kducation Times. 
A READER FOR GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 
Cloth, Js. Paper covers, 6d. Net. 


THE GARE OF BABIES. 


By Mrs. H. C. CRADOCK. 


“It gives much information in an interesting manner. In these 
days of many scientific readers, we hail with pleasure books for our 
girls which deal with the womanly subjects every girl should learn if 
she is to be truly useful in her day and generation.”—Schoolmaster. 








Founded 1894. Incorporated 1906. 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 


Diploma Correspondence College, Wtd. 


LARGEST AND MOST SUOCESSFUL CORR. OOLL 


POSTAL 
TUITION 


BY STAFF OF 4 GRADUATES (ALL HONOURS SPECIALISTS) FOR 





LONDON MATRIC. 
INTER. & FINAL 
B.A., B.Sc., 8.D., 
M.A., B.Sc. (Econ.) 
PASS & HONOURS. 


FREE CUIDES 


To any of above Exams, List of Books recommended, and all 
particulars from the 


MANAGER, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 




















London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York House, Portugal St., W.C. 











THE EDUCATIONAL MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


(Established 1881), 


19 Highbury Place, 
LONDON, N.; 


43 Estate Buildings, 
HUDDERSFIELD; 


and 21 Argyle Crescent, 
PORTOBELLO, 
EDINBURGH. 


MANY THOUSANDS of Teachers, School Managers, ete., includin 
Thirty of H.M. inspectors of Schools, are using anil recommend. 
ing our Instruments, of which we have specimens in every County of 
the British Isiecs. 

We pay carriage, give a month's free trial, a ten years’ warranty, and 
exchange free of cost if the instrument sent is not all that is desired, 

See our 45 Quinea l’rize Medal Upright Iron Grand Viano for £21 cash 
or thirty-six payments of 14s. 2d. per month, Quite new, rich, full tone, aw 
thoroughly durable. 


CYCLES, CAMERAS, & FURNITURE 


on special terms, 








DOr. MACNAMARA, M.A., M.P., Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Admiralty, writes: “We are more than delighted with the Piano which 
you recently sekcted for and supplied to us. Any of my friends who 
need an instrument cannot possibly do better than place themselves entirely 
in your hands.” 

Mr. J. H. YOXALL, M.A., M.P., Gen. Sec. N.U.T., writes: “Vor 
the fourth time I have experienced, for myself or for relatives, the special 
value, wide selection, and expert advice which your clients gain. Each of the 
four Pianos has given perfect satisfaction,” 





Showrooms open daily. Write for our List, specifying the class preferred, 


WE CAN SAVE YOU MANY POUNDS. 
(Please meation this Paper.) 
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THE CHOICE OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 


N | ANY of our readers are at the present time on the 
look-out for new and up-to-date school books, 
and as the publishers have sent to us during the last 
two months an enormous number of volumes, large and 
small, we offer the subjoined remarks upon them in the 
hope that they may prove helpful in making a choice. » 


ScHoot READERS. 


Graduated sets of school reading books fall upon us 
like autumn leaves, but we sincerely wish that the 
publishers would make up their minds whether they 
are intended to be used for teaching the mechanics of 
reading or for exercising and enjoying the power to 
read. The old-fashioned blend is out of date. No 
child will learn to love reading from a book with spell- 
ings at the head of each lesson. This is, however, by 
the way. 

Mr. Edward Arnold sends us five volumes of the 
Sesame Readers. The first two books (prices 7d. and 
8d.) are evidently intended to teach reading, and have 
the usual apparatus of spellings, etc. If the teacher 
copies out the new words on the blackboard and exer- 
cises the class in sensible word-work, apart from the book, 
before beginning each lesson, the little volumes may 
afterwards be used for purposes of delight. There is 
no apparatus in Book II. of the series (price 10d.), 
which forms a delightful collection of imaginative 
matter. Books III. and IV. (prices 1s. and 1s. 3d.) are 
ful! of varied reading matter. ‘The whole series is well 
produced, and in the hands of a good teacher would lead 
to good results. 

Messrs. Blackie’s First Primer (price 5d.) in the well- 
known “ Model” series is arranged on the phono- 
syllabic method, and is frankly business-like, every 
possible device being used to aid the teaching of reading 
on a sensible plan. 

Of the new Oxford Reading Books we have before us 
Books III. and IV. (prices 1s. and 1s. 4d.), which con- 
tain on the whole good reading matter in prose and 
verse, and very tasteful pictures. The aim of these 
volumes is consistently imaginative, which is just as 
it should be. Another purely imaginative volume is 
Messrs. Nelson’s Golden Gijts (price 1s. 6d.) in the 
“ Royal Treasury ” series, which offers a rich store of 
good things both literary and artistic. Messrs. Horace 
Marshall and Son send us Heroes of Israel (price 1s. 6d.), 
by Mrs. F. 8. Boas, “an attempt to portray some of 
the leading figures in Hebrew history, that they may 
become to the boys and girls who study their lives at 
least as real personalities as are thoge of King Alfred, 
Nelson, and Wellington.” The volume is beautifully 
illustrated with reproductions of the type of Millais’ 
“ Victory, O Lord!” and is provided with simple maps. 


SuPPLEMENTARY READERS. 


These are of a varied character, and in many cases 
repeat the class of contents now to be found in the 
chief reading book used for each standard, which appears 
to us to lack precision of purpose. But perhaps the old 
type of miscellaneous reader is going out of fashion. 
Be that as it may, we have before us a miscellaneous 


The Editor’s Bookshelf. 





assortment. Meésrs. Macmillan send us a handsome 
edition of The Story of Aladdin, in vivid paper covers, at 
sixpence. In a foreword to this book is a sentence 
which ought to be written in letters of silver :— 

“Do not interrupt the child who stumbles over and 
cannot understand a hard word: let nothing at 
all break the thread of the story.” 

Our letters of gold are reserved for a sentence some- 

-, like this :— 

“Prepare the pupil beforehand by means of word- 
work exercises apart from the book, so that he 
will not stumble at all.” 

Mr. Edward Arnold’s small twopenny Junior Story 
Readers are on right lines. The numbers before me 
are entitled Tom Thumb, The Story of Hiawatha, King 
Arthur and His Knights, and The Snow Queen peepee: 
tively, and are simply and agreeably told. The Oxford 
Story Readers are arranged in four graduated series, 
and contain varied matter, well printed, and tastefully 
produced. They are not disfigured by spellings and 
other apparatus. The Oxford Books of Verse (prices 2d., 
3d., and 3d. respectively) contain only the best poetry 
for the purpose with a few exceptions. 


LiteRARY READING MATTER. 


Messrs. Blackie’s sixpenny series of English Tezts, 
under Dr. Rouse’s editorship, continues to grow apace, 
and one would imagine that by this time the ground 
had been well surveyed. We have three of the newest 
volumes before us, being Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies ; 
Walpole’s Letters on the American War; and selections 
from Caesar and Tacitus translated into English, and 
dealing with Britain and Germany in the time of the 
Romans. Messrs. Longman send us Hawthorne’s 
Wonder Book, beautifully produced at one shilling, and 


- in the same series an abridgment of Scott’s Quentin 


Durward. Messrs. Macmillan also present The Wonder 
Book at a shilling, a Book of Poetry wlustrative of English 
History (61-1485 a.p.) at ninepence—a capital selection, 
with brief notes and glossary—and Cavendish’s Life 
of Wolsey at a shilling: all of these in the growing series 
of “English Literature for Secondary Schools.” We 
note with interest that “ Q” is now among the school- 
book editors, and displays his quaint initial on a series 
of Select English Classics, published at threepence (cloth, 
fourpence) by the Clarendon Press. The numbers before 
us include selections from George Crabbe, Daniel Defoe, 
William Cowper, and Charles Lamb. From the same 
Press comes yet another Book of Verse for Boys and 
Girls, compiled by J. C. Smith, in paper covers, at one 
shilling, well selected for the purpose, beautifully 
aelnbed and mercifully free from notes. 


EnGuiiso LANGUAGE TEACHING. 


We have long looked for a convenient book of English 
prose passages done in phonetic script to be used for the 
purpose of eradicating provincialisms of pronunciation, 
and now Messrs. Dent send us a small volume entitled 
Specimens of English, prepared by Professor Walter 
Rippman, and therefore entirely dependable. We 
advise all up-to-date English teachers to see this use- 
ful little saldne, Mr. F. H. Brooksbank’s Essay and 


Letter Writing (Macmillan and Co. 2s. 6d.) will be 


found useful in secondary schools for examination and 
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BLACKIE & SON’S LIST. 





A New Series of Literary Readers. 


BLACKIE’S MODEL READERS. 
LITERATURE, ART, MUSIC. 
Coloured Pictures. Songs with Music. Compo-ition. Phonetics, 
Standards L.-VI. Now Ready. 


JUST PUBLISHBD., 
An = New Series of Infant puamere, embodying 
ost Modern Approved Phonic Meth 
THE MODEL PRIMERS. 
(Phono-Syllabic Method.) 
With profuse use of Colour in Pictures and in 
Word Analysis. 





Tt fs certain that the Model Primers and Infant Reader present the most modern 
and most w'dely accepted methods of Sound Study and Reading. and are in accord- 
ance with the principles laid down by the best writers on Phonetics. 


The books are beautifully printed in colour and strongly bound in cloth covers. 
First Primer, 64. (Ready.) Second Primer. (In Preparation.) 
Infant Reader. (In Preparation.) 


ENGLISH POETRY FOR THE YOUNG. 
Compiled an: Edited by 8. E. Wixnoxt. 
264 pages. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 1s. 
A chronological selection, clearly printed and well bound. 


THE MODEL POETRY BOOKS. 


POEMS FOR THE INFANT SCHOOL. Paper, 1d., cloth, 2d, 


POEMS FOR THE JUNIOR DIVISION. With brief Biog- 
raphies and concise Notes. In Twe Parts. Cloth, 24. each. 


POEMS FOR THE SENIOR DIVISION. With brief Biog- 
raphivs, concise Notes, and Portraits. Cloth, 64. 
A Beautifully Illustrated Series o‘ History, Readers arranged on the 
Concentric Met! 


THE COMPLETE HISTORY READERS. 


Boox VIL., with Civica, Recently Issued. 














COMBINED COURSE OF 
LITERARY READING AND COMPOSITION. 


Illustrated from Famous Pictures, Crown 8vo, 2s, 
Edited by Lewis Mansn, M.A. (Cantab.), howe Exhibitioner of Emmanuel College, 


Assistant Master in the City of London ool, and Special Instructor in Modern 
Languages to the London County Oounci ™ 


THE KINDERGARTEN ROOM. 
Lessons, Games, Stories, and Occupations. 
By Fronenon A. Tristram. Price 84. 

This book consists essentially of sketches of Nature Lessons, with correlated Gam: 
Stories, and Occupations, It is fully illustrated with blackboard drawings, 
should prove a complete handbook of the Kindergarten. 

No Infant Mistress cun afford to be without thie book. 


SIMPLE LESSONS ON HEALTH & HABITS. 


With Elementary Lessons in First Aid. 
Tilustrated. Cloth, 8d. 


BLACKIE’S ELEMENTARY MODERN 
' ALGEBRA. 


Embodying the Guage and other methods recommended by the Mathematical 
suciation and the Board of Education. 


By R. ©. Baier, M.A., B.8e., F.C.8. 
In Three Parts. Price, paper cover, 44. ; cloth, 54. each. 














A POPULAR SERIES OF READERS. Reautifully Illustrated with Coloured 
Pictures and Coloured Maps. 


THE NEW CENTURY GEOGRAPHY 
READERS. 


Boox VIL (THE WORLD), Recently Issued. 








Please write for information regarding tatest Educational Publications to 


BLACKIE & SON, LIMITED, 50 OLD BAILEY, E.C. 








DRAWING & NATURE STUDY 


Carefully prepared, attractive, and varied copies are as necessary in schools 
as the natural object—beciruse (1) the latter gives no assistance to the beginner, 
and (2) accurate copies should always be at hand for comparison. 


Botany Charts. 50 ins. by 42 ins. Price 12s, 


A series of four Charts. (1) Organs of Tissues, etc. (2) Leaves. (3) In- 
florescence, etc. (4) Pistil, Ovule, Fruit, etc., drawn and coloured under 
the direction of Dr. Balfour. Accurate, clear, and well mounted, and 
each chart accompanied by handbook. 


Nature Study and Freearm Drawing Charts. 


Price 10s, 6d. each. Three sets of thirty designs in each, drawn and 
coloured with the greatest care. Artistic and attractive copies, 
mounted on strong cards, eyeletted at corners, and put up in open 
front cloth cases. 


Brush Drawing and Nature Study. py 7. avseu. 


8 sets of 16 Charts. Price 10s. 6d, each. The copies are artistic, true 
in their colouring, and varied so as to prove most attractive. Mounted 
on strong cards, and put up in strong cloth case. 

Free Handbooks accompany the Charts. 


BOOKS OF COPIES. 





Nature Study and Free Arm, 3 Books . | 4d. each net. 
Brush Work and Nature mares Bie. .. »« Oh ea 
Birds, 20 Coloured Copies. ‘ ° ° - & «a 
Do. 20 Outline Copies . S34. © 

Flowers pana Fruits in Seasons, 20 Coloured Copies, 

. . ° , 
Animals’ Heads, 28 Coloured Copies a a a a 
Do. 20 Outline Copies . ° ° . St 





For the preservation of Specimens, teachers should have 


* 49 
Botanist’s Album for Pressed Flowers. 
The size of this is 11} by 12}. It contains 50 printed Schedules inter- 
leaved “ thick paper for mounting specimens. Handsomely bound 
in cloth, 5s, 





IIlustrated List on application— 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, Limited, 
6 Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C. 











RECOMMENDED BY H.M.I.’s. 


THE “A.L.” 


LUCID ARITHMETICS 


prepared on the plan of Oral, Written, and Practical 
Work. In the Pupils’ Books will be found the Written 
Work, Practical Work, Graphs, Literal Symbols, and 
Mensuration of a Practical Character. The Answer 
Books contain the Oral Work (Mental), and Hints on 
Practical Work and on Methods of Teaching. 

Grade I., per doz., published 2s, ; 

Grades II., III., IV., per doz., published 3s.; 

Grades V., VI., VII., per doz., published 4s. 

In cloth-lined covers, per doz., extra, 1s. 


Send for Samples, post free, of the above, the best books 
oa the market. 


ANSWER BOOKS TO THE “A.L.” 
LUCID ARITHMETICS. 
Grades I., I1., IIL, . ‘ . each, net, Is. 
Grades IV., V., VI., and VII., each, net, 1s. 6d. 

On the left-hand page are the Pupil’s Exercises, and on 
the right-hand—Answers, Hints on Methcds of Teaching, 
and Mental Exercises. Short and alternative methods 
of working are a special feature of the books for the Upper 

Grades, and all the pane in cman Graphs are fully 
a out. 


. J. ARNOLD & SON, Ltd., 
LEEDS and GLASGOW. 
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other purposes, It is exhaustive and complete, supply- 
img everything but the inspiration which makes an 
essay or a letter a thing of delight for the readers; but 
this, of course, Mr. Brooksbank does not pretend to 
supply. One ean only hope that his thorough method 
will not quench it. Selj/-Help Bzercises nm English 
gomes from Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons. It contains 
thirty-two “studies” in English reading, recitation, 
composition, grammar, dictation, punctuation, prosody, 
and « few other things, pieces “ real literature being 
used for the suthor’s . In Mr. Maeintyre’s 
Sources and Sounds of the English Language (Ralph, 
Holland, and Co.) we have an outline course on the 
history and structure of the English language, with 
special reference to phonetics and dialects. We sug- 
est to the author that you cannot convey to “ fremd 
folk ” the full flavour of a dialectical word or expres- 
sion. A “bonnie lassie” is not the same thing as a 
“ pretty girl,” nor is a “erack” such a formal thing as 
@ “conversation.” Mr. Macintyre’s book is, however, 
very suggestive, and may set a few students at the be- 
ginning of a profitable path. 


Nature Srupy. 


From the National Society’s Depository comes a 
comprehensive volume entitled 4 Cycle of Nature Study, 
intended for teachers’ use, written by M. M. Penstone, 
late headmistress of the High School for Girls, High- 
bury, and published at 3s. 6d. The book contains 
fifty-two chapters, intended to follow “the circling 

ear.” And as for its aim and purpose, we cannot do 
better than quote the first part of the Prefatory Note :— 


* These chapters are intended to offer to teachers, in a torm 
more readable then is presented by the ordinary text-book or 
*notes of lessons,’ suggestions which may help them to bring 
their pupils into some sort of sympathetic acquaintance with 
their natural environment. The objects, or rather groups of 
objects, chosen are such as may readily be seen in the country, 
or which are fairly accessible to children in towns or suburbs, 
The pupils contemplated are those between the lowest kindér- 
garten age, on the one hand, and the earliest age at which it is 
profitable to begin definite courses of work in science on the 
other, No attempt, therefore, has been made to present the 
facts of zoology, botany, etc., in a systematic form. For tho most 
part the method assumed is that of observation ; but it is expected 
that the teacher will wish to help the child to transcend its 
experience by the use of the imaginative powers, though not to 
give information which can only be a dead lift on the memory.” 


Nature Study has come to stay, and all our readers 
will find this volume a really helpful guide. A charming 
little book for pupils’ use is Mrs. Roadknight’s Nature 
Stories for Children, published by Messrs. Longman at 
eigtpence, with eight illustrations in colour by no less a 
person than Mr. G. E. Lodge, the prince of Nature artists. 
Another Nature reading book is Fairyland Lane, written 
by Margaret Cameron, and published by Sir Isaac Pitman 
and Sons as the introductory book to their Selborne 
Nature Readers. 
GEOGRAPHY, 


Good books on this subject are as rare as good books 
for use in the teaching of English are plentiful, but a 
small shilling volume, entitled A First Geography, by 
©, A. E. Rodgers, M.A., published by Messrs. Blackie, 
has many excellent features. It is suitable for lower 
forms and upper standards—we use the word in italics 
advisedly. We have mercifully outgrown the Vicious 
habit of dealing in the lowest 1 Mann with the mathe- 
matical geography which used to be the bane of the 
elementary teacher. This book is clearly written and 


very well illustrated, and as an introduction to rea) 
geography will serve a useful purpose. Mr. Ellis W; 
Heaton publishes through Messrs, Ralph, Holland, 
and Co., a medern geographical manual, which bears 
the title af The World roadly Treated, and which 
differs widely from the ordinary collection of names 
and numbers which is usually flattered by the name 
of geography. All up-to-date teachers of the subject 
should see this camprehensive volume. 


NEEDLEWORK. 


Miss Fleming of Green Lane Council School, Leeds 
now issues in k form the series of helpful chapters 
entitled Common-Sense Needlework which have already 
appeared in the Practical Teacher. May we once mole 
remind our readers of Miss Fleming’s “ common-sense 
point of view, which has our very warm approval :— 


“Ready-made clothing, attractive in appearance, can be 
bought so cheaply that few mothers make either their own 
or their children’s clothes, This is demonstrated in our ele. 
mentary schools, where, on a Monday morning, numbers of 
children may be s¢en wearing new pinafores of the cheapest ma- 
terials, often trimmed with flimsiest lace. Holes appear in 
a short time, and daily grow larger. Then the garment passes 
out of sight—in many cases without ever possessing a fastener 
of any kind—to be succeeded by others. 

“*Making garments,’ having failed to teach Needlework, it 
would at least be worth while to try what ‘mending garments’ 
wil} do.” 

ARITHMETIC. 


Publishers appear to be making @ very strong ens 
deavour to popularise the teaching of- elementary 
arithmetic, judging from the large number of excellent 
small booklets which have been showered upon ur; 
Messrs. Nelson are issuing The Alert Arithmetics, by 
Henry Wilkinson, and the first two numbers of @ 
raduated series under this title have appeared. Mr; 

ilkinson words his exercises so simply that very 
young pupils can read and understand them, and he 
uses the pictorial diagram in a very clever manner to 
gid the arithmetical pi. But we advise our readers 
to see the books for themselves. Mr. John Murray sends 
us Practical Arithmetic Examples, compiled by our own 
contributor, Mr. J. L. Martin of Trowbridge, a book 
which ought to be ye every boy before leaving 
the elementary school, ith this volume before his 
pupils, and Mr. Murray’s Practical Arithmetic, by Con- 
sterdine and Andrews, on his desk, the teacher of the 
upper standards could make arithmetic live, Mr. 
Martin also issues through Messrs. George Harrap and 
Co. a manual for teachers dealing with The Teaching 
of Practical Arithmetic to Junior Classes. This book is 
packed with useful teaching hints which have stood the 
test of practical usage. . 

Mr. Edward Arnold’s Effective Arithmetics justify their 
title, providing a carefully-graduated course for the 
standards on modern lines, and including a good deal 
of excellent practical work in the upper books. 

Messrs. Longman’s Practical Arithmetics (one hopes 
that the non-practical side of the subject is not going 
to be entirely overlooked) also embody many excellent 
features. So also do the Ozford Elementary Arithmetics, 
which are arranged in three terms with script figuring. 

We understand that the London County Council is 
making careful inquiries into the methods employed in 
the teaching of arithmetic, and that a report will subse- 
quently appear dealing in eztenso with this important 
matter. We shall be glad to see it. 
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A SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 


By H. S. HALL, M.A., and F. H. STEVENS, M.A. 


Complete, with Answers, 4s. 6d.; without Answers, 38s. 6d. Or in two parts--Part /., with Answers, 2s. 6d. ; without 
Answers, 2s. Part I/., with Answers, 2s. 6d.; without Answers, 2s. Answers, Is. Key in preparation. 


This Work follows closely the recommendations of the Mathematical Association. 
The Teachers’ Times.—‘‘ The explanations and illustrations of the various Rules are clear and sound, and the method of treatment of Graphs 
puts that nuch-abuged subject on a satisfactory basis....Altovether, a really excellent School Arithwetic." 


Part Il. and Complete Book Just Ready. 


A MODERN ARITHMETIC WITH GRAPHIC AND PRACTICAL EXERCISES. 


By H.S. JONES, MA. Parts I. & IL, with or without Answers, 2s. 6d. each. Complete, with or without Answers, 4s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC AND MENSURATION. 


By F. CASTLE, M.1.M.E. 2s. [Immediately. 


MACMILLAN’S OROGRAPHICAL MAP OF EUROPE. 


Designed by B. B. DICKINSON, aA, and A, W. ANDREWS, M.A. Cloth, mounted on Rollers, 15s. 
Also Notes to same, limp cloth, 1s. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. NEW VOLUMES, Edited by J. H. FOWLER, M.A. 




















FIRST YEAR SECOND YEAR.—Continued. 
Arabian Nights — A Selection. Edited by A. T. | A Book of Poetry illustrative of English 
Martin, M.A. 1s. (/mmediately. History. Edit d by G. Dowss, B.A. Part L a.p. 61-1485. Od. 
Grimm’s Household Stories—A Selection. Edited Part I. The Tudors and Stuarts. 9d. [Shortly.) Part III. The 
by A. T. Martin, M.A. 1s, (Immediately. Ha.overian Dynasty, Od. [/n the Press.) 
Stories from a Wonder-Book for Girls and | Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather. tdited by 
Bey Fad NatHanigL Hawtnorne. Edited by J, H. Fow.sr, Miss Hurcuisox. ls (/mmediately. 
; SECOND YEAR. 
THIRD YEAR. 
Irving’s Rip Van Winkle, The Legend of e ‘ 
Sleepy Hole ow, and other Sketches. ait iy H. M. Cavendish’s Life of Wolsey. Edited by Mary 
ULLER ls. OUT. 











INDEXING AND PREGIS WRITING, © SPAR. m-A.F-RG(S, Ter cw.a. ot 


MACMILLAN .& CO., LTD., ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LONDON, we. 























7 NATURE STUDY. 
The R.V. Regd. 





R. GIBSON & SONS (Glasgow), 


45 QUEEN STREET. FLOWER & SPRAY — 








NEW PUBLICATIONS —— ") man Master 











d 
WORTHY OF ATTENTION. O ottiee 
y 
A_PRIMER OF PRACTICAL GEOGRAPHY. E.M. Inspectors, 
By J. W. HENDERSON, M.A. Has made its 


In this book an attempt is made to set forth the general prin- 
ciples of Mathematical and Physical Geography in a simple and way into nearly 
intelligible fashion, without appeal to Trigonometry and the 1,000 Schools 


a) 
Higher Matheniatics. Price 1. @ in Six Months. 


ACTUAL OBJECTS (painted dull white) 
are all approved H.M:I. Designs. Send for Illustrated Circular. 


REVISED PHONIC READERS. 





The Stand will 
rest firmly on 
horizontal or 
































Adopted by London County Council. sloping surface. 
Part I. Paper, 3d.; Cloth, 3c, Part it. Cloth only, 6d, The rings may 
Part ll. Paper, 4d.; Cloth, 6d. Part IV, Cloth only, 7d, be opened to 
NEW LITERARY READERS. WY P insert floweis, 
14 Titles, Well bound, 6d each. YoY , ane | = 
Vid ta 
DEPARTMENT POETRY, Wi ‘ b. alter the view. 
Senior L, U., 11., graded. Printed on good paper, 2d. i NW jo yh The foot may be 
each. Complete in one volume, 4to bound, cloth back, 6d. each, ih WY) p, inserted in 
PROGRESSIVE ARITHMETICS. WING, = oe 
WY 4,7 hep paces in 
Soom M., 11., 2d. _, os Ue 2 4 lower ring, 
Book 7. . Beo iT) i. BO Mais 
Book Vi. For Upper Standards and Continuation Classes, The Holder taid flat for convenience of packing, 
8d. without Answers, 10d. with. . and in use. 





PALGRAVE’S GOLDEN TREASURY, with 


— 10d. net. 


~ Book ta. = mo Book im Da — Supply Stores, or post free from— 





*,* Specimen post free on receipt af 2d. in stampa. 














In boxes of one dozen, at 1s, 64., from principal Educational 


H. R. HARVEY, 7 Overdale Road, DERBY. 
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HISTORY FOR CERTIFICATE AND 
PRELIMINARY CERTIFICATE STUDENTS. > 
BY W. MACPHERSON, M.A. 


|= sy!labus in history for the Certificate Examina- 

tion to be held in December -prescribes—(1). a 
knowledge of the history of Great Britain in outline, 
and (2) a detailed study of the history of Great Britain 
from 168 to 1760. . The syllabus for the Preliminary. 
Certificate Examination of next March prescribes a 
knowledge of “ the outlines of British history from the 
earliest times to 1865, including the main landmarks 
of European history as cms directly affect British 
history.” It will be observed that in the Preliminary 
Examination no special period is set for detailed study. 
The Regulations add, however, that “a wide choice 
of questions will be given, and a candidate who has 
studied a considerable portion of the history referred 
to may reasonably be expected to answer the full 
number required.” As a matter of fact, at the last 
Preliminary Examination answers to only eight ques- 
tions out of thirty-nine were required, and five or six 
questions were set on each of the main periods into 
which English history is usually divided. Obviously, 
then, a candidate who had a fairly full knowledge of 
two or three periods would be likely to gain higher marks 
than one who had a wider but less detailed knowledge 
of the whole subject. We would therefore recommend 
candidates in the Preliminary Examination, no less 
than candidates for the Certificate, to aim at acquiring 
a more detailed knowledge of a particular period, as 
well as a knowledge of the general outlines. This 
advice may be justified not only because its adoption 
would be likely to secure better results in the exami- 
ation, but also because, from a more absolute stand- 
point and apart from the — of mere results, it 
suggests the right method of historical study generally. 

The text-book to be used in the general study which 
has been indicated will in the case of most students be 
prescribed by the authorities of a Centre or Training 
College. There may be mentioned here, however, two 
books which stand above the plane of the ordinary 
text-book—namely, Green’s Short History of the English 
People, and Gardiner’s Student's History of England— 
one of which should have been read at some time or other 
by every teacher of the subject. Whatever be the 
text-book used, notes of the most important points to 
be remembered should be made at suitable intervals. 
These notes should not be merely chronological but 
topical—that is, they should be classified according 
to subject or point of view, and not only in the order 
of time. Convenient headings for such entries are :— 
Constitutional Changes; the Church; Foreign -Rela- 
tions: Wars and Battles; Notable Characters; Manu- 
factures, Commerce, and Inventions; Voyages and 
Geographical Discoveries ; Colonial Expansion ; Manners 
and Customs. By considering history from such 
various points of view, we are led to regard the subject 
not merely as a summary of facts and events, but as 
involving ideas and spiritaal forces, which alone impart 
significance and value to historical study. Afver each 
period has been studied, or at such intervals as may be 
thought convenient, there should be drawn a map of 


Our Students’ 


Column. 


England and France, in which should be indicated by 
numbers or letters all the places mentioned in the 
Heyer of history included. Below the map there may 

written a list of the places mentioned, with notes 
stating briefly the event to be associated with each 
place. A plan which has been found useful is to draw 
on the. map, at the different places; signs symbolic of 
the events which occurred there.. Thus it has been 
suggested that a death might be indicated by a cross, 
an accession by a crown, a.war by two tents, a battle 
by a flag, a treaty by clasped hands, and a ¢onquest by 
a triumphal arch. Again, after each century a time- 
chart should be drawn, in which the most important 
events may be noted in the order of their happening. 
Students may be referred to Professor Meiklejohn’s 
History of England and Great Britain (Holden) as show- 
ing a convenient mode of arrangement for such a chart. 

ith regard to the special period which is selected 
or prescribed for study, the same method of note- 
taking as has been suggested above may be adopted. 
Here, however, the perusal of one text-book cannot be 
regarded as sufficient: two or three standard works, 
each written by an authority on the particular period 
under consideration, should be read, and reference should 
be made to a book giving selections from the original 
sources of the history. The detailed study of a period 
should differ from the general study of the whole sub- 
ject in this respect, that it should train the student 
to exercise his own judgment on historical movements 
and characters. After reading the account of a period 
given by one authority, he should compare it with the 
account given by another, noting the differences in 
their presentations and points of view, and weighing 
the evidence which supports their respective opinions. 
The difference between the history syllabus of the 
Certificate Examination and that for the Preliminary 
Certificate may be regarded as significant: the more 
elementary study of English history’ should lead to a 
general, if somewhat superficial, knowledge of the 
subject as a whole ; the more advanced study prescribed 





. for Certificate students should lead to the exercise and 


development of the faculty ot independent judgment 
brought to bear on historical problems. The special 
period which is set for the next Certificate Examina- 
tion is from 1688 to 1760, and the following standard 
books dealing with these years may be recommended :— 
(1) Lord Macaulay’s History of England, Vols. iii.—-v. ; 
(2) Mr. W. E. H. Lecky’s History of England in the 
Eighteenth Century, Vols. i., ii. For source books 
there may be recommended Robinson’s Readings in 
European History, or Colby’s Selections from Sources of 
English History. 

The relations between English and European history 
should not be neglected, and this remark applies 
equally to the general study of the subject as a whole 
and to the detailed study of periods. A knowledge 
of “the main landmarks of European history as they 
directly affect British history” is explicitly required 
from candidates in the Preliminary Examination ; but 
if an intelligent view of the subject is to be secured, it 
is no less necessary for candidates in the Certificate 
Examination. As Professor Welton says, “ If the study 
of history is limited to English history, the English 
history itself becomes largely unintelligible. As well 
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Inorganic Chemistry. By E. 1. Lewis, B.A., B.Se., 
Assistant Master at Oundle School. Demy 8vo, 58. 

“‘Tnis book deserves the widest recommenda ion as a sound and interesting 
introdu tion to the subject....It deserves a high pla-e, not only in the 
school, but generally as ap introductory first course, rae me pee | by this 
term not a mere smattering of the kind deemed sufficient only a few years 
ago, bu a course in keeping with the true position of the science as a serious 
and profit .ble part of a good mo'ern educagion.”—Nature. 


Kingsley.—The Heroes, or Gre2zk Fairy 
Tales for my Children. Edited with Notes, Lilustra- 
tions from Greek Vases, and two Maps, by Ernest GARDNER, 
M.A., Yates Professor of Archeology in University College, 
London. 1s, 64. 

* Excellent in every way.”—Guardian. 


“This edition ought for school pu uickly to supersede any other at 
present on the market.”—School World. . ’ . : 


Macaulay.—The Lays of Ancient Rome, 

and other Poems. Edited by J. H. Fiatuer, M.A. 1s. 6d, 

“Is in thorough keeping with the other volumes of this series, an evidence 

of patient labour, and no mean tribute to Macaulay himself. ...The.notes are 

brief and pointed, and two useful maps are appended. The introduction is 
brief, but exceedingly well done.”"—School World. 


Sir Thomas More’s Utopia.  Transiated by 
RapHe Ropynson. Together with the Life of Sir Thomas 
More, by his Son-in-law, William Roper, reprinted from 
Hearne’s Edition of 1716. Edited, with Setodution. Notes, 
Glossary, and Index of Names, by J. Rawson Lumpy, D.D. 
F cap. 8vo, 28, 

“Edited, in a most complete and scholarly fashion, by Dr. J. R. Lumby, 
whose name alone is a sufficient warrant for its accuracy. It is a real addition 


~ 
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might one try to: give a comprehensible account of 
a man’s life by ignoring his surroundings. And it is 
the same with the life-story of a nation. Like the 
individual, its life takes its filling and its meaning 
from its relations with the rest of mankind......We do 
not think of abstaining from teaching the geography 
of other countries than our own, and yet that outside 
geography is not so essential to the understanding of 
the geography of England as is the history of other 
nations to the understanding of the history of England.” 


— to tt Pot ae 


HELP FOR CERTIFICATE 
STUDENTS. 


ENGLISH. 


Tur essay “ Of Vicissitude of Things ” is the last in our syllabus 
and the last completed essay of Bacon, for the essay “ Of Fame ” 
is not complete. It deals with changes ot various types. 

The arrangement of the paragraphs is not altogether satis- 
factory. There is an intermixture of the ealing with 
changes in warfare and with political changes. It would have 
been much better if the paragraph beginning, “‘ The changes and 
vicissitudes in war are many,” were placed after the one begin- 
ning, “ Upon the breaking and shivering of a great state.” 
Then the essay would be analysed thus :— 

1. The fact and cause of changes on earth— 

(a) General: (i) deluges ; (ii) earthquakes. 

(b) Local: (i) conflagrations ; (ii) lightnings ; (iii) drought. 

2. Celestial ——— 

3. Meteorological cyclee. 

4. Changes in religion are— 

(a) Favoured by the es of authority. 

(b) The pleasures afforded by the new conditions. 

(c) Not advanced by purely philosophical ideas 

5. Changes in warfare. 

(a) Improvements in weapons. 

(b) Alterations in tactics. 

6. Political chenges— : 

(a) Result from the weakening of great empires. 

(b) Have a sequence corresponding to the ages of man. 

Salomon saith—that is, Solomon. The reference is to Eccles. 
i. 9: “ The thing that hath been, it is that which shall be; and 
that which is done is that which shall be done: and there is 
ne new thing under the sun.” Bacon a this to mean 
that all things have actually existed before, but as people have 
completely forgotten them they are — as new. It should 
be noted that every invention is an adaptation or improvement 
of something that has existed before, and so, in a much truer 
sense than on puts it, “there is no new thing upon the 
earth.” It is open to question whether, in reading the first 
chapter of Ecclesiastes, the eleventh verse should be taken as 
explanatory to what has gone before: the words, “ There is no 
remembrance of former things; neither shall there be — 
remembrance of things that are to come with those that shall 
come after,” may be regarded as quite separate from the pre- 
ceding verses. ( 

Plato, one of the greatest philosophers the world has ever 
seon. He was born at Athens 429 or 428 &.c., and died 347 z.c. 
He taught in the Academia, a piece of land near Athens which 
Cimon had adorned with trees and statues; hence his school was 
called the Academic. He wrote a great many works on philo- 
—— subjects, mostly in the form of dialogues, which are 
still extant. 

Lethe, a river in the lower world, the waters of which had the 
power of causing complete forgetfulness of the past in all the 
spirits of the departed who tasted of them. == 

“Jf it were not......last one moment.” This is one of those 
statements that can be made with impunity because their truth 
cannot easily be put to the test. Modern astronomers, however, 
seem to have enewnned motion among the “fixed stars.” 
Their distances, however, are so immense that the motion hardly 
affects their relative positions. 

Flux, flow or state of movement. The word is often used in 
metallurgy to denote a substance which causes a metal to flow, 
as resin, eto., causes solder to flow along the joint, and as lime 
is mixed with the iron ore put in the blast furnace to uce & 
fusible residue, which will run out from the furnace imsiead of 
staying in to choke it up. 

haeton’s car. Phaeton or Phaethon was the son of Helios, 
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the sun-god. He was so presumptuous as to request his father 
to allow him to drive the sun-chariot for one day. His request 
was granted, but he proved unable to control the fiery steeds, 
who got out of the regular track and approached so near the 
earth that it was almost set on fire. In order to save it, Zeus 
(thatis, Jupiter) killed the youth with a flash of lightning. When 
Richard the Second found himself unable to rule hie ‘kingdom. 
he compared himself to Phaethon, saying,— 


“ Down, down, I come like glistering Phaethon, 
Wanting the manage of unruly jades.” 


The three years’ drought. See 1 Kings xvii. and xviii. 

But narrow—that is, only quite local in their effects. 

The oblivion is ull one, there is just as complete oblivion as if 
none had been left—that is, there is no record or remembrance 


The West Indies. The reference to “their Andes,” and to 
their having “ such po rivers, as (= that) the rivers of Asia 
and Affrick and Europe are but brooks to them,” shows clearly 
enough that the term is not limited to the West India Islands, 
but that it included the mainland, whose indigenous inhabitants 
we still speak of as “ Indians.” 

A newer or a younger Few questions are of closer 
interest or subject to more discussion and speculation than the 
origin of the native races of America, . There can be little doubt 
that at some time or other they passed over from the Old World, 
but there are many theories to explain the time and place. 
Some, no doubt, vid the Aleutian Islands and Alask:, 
where the intervals are short. It is held that others passe: 
from Europe at a time when there was much more land above 
sea-level than appears now in the north-west of Europe, so that 
@ passage might have been made vid the Shetland and Faroe 
Islands to I and Greenland. A comparison of the traces 
of their early civilisation with that of the Old World seems to 
point to the New Stone Age as the period of the migration; after 
that they seem to have been quite cut off till Columbus “ dis- 
covered ” them. 

Adaniis. According to a very ancient tradition this was an 
island tying to the west of the Strait of Gibraltar. Its princes 
and people became so desperately wicked that the whole island 
was swallowed up by the ocean after an earthquake. In the 
Timaus, Plato states that Solon received this account from ihe 
Egyptian priests. When Bacon desired to write a description 
of an seal eueammaninantite he wrote an account of a visit to an 
imaginary islaud, which he called the “‘ New Atlantis.” 

To extinguish all heathen antiquities. In Gibbon’s Decline and 
Fall, chap. xlv., we read: “ It is commonly believed that Pope 
Gregory the First attacked the tem and mutilated the statues 
of the city; that, by command of the barbarian, the Palatine 
library was reduced to ashes, and that the history of Livy was 
the peculiar mark of his absurd and mischievous fanaticism. 
The writings of me A himself reveal his implacable aversion 
to the monuments of classic genius, and he points his severest 
censure — the profane learning of.a bishop who taught 
the art uf grammar, studied the Latin poets, and pronounced 
with the same voice the praises of Jupiter and those of Christ. 
But the evidence of his destructive rage is doubtful and recent : 
the Temple of Peace and the Theatre of Marcellus have been 
demolished by the slow operation of ages; and a formal proscrip- 
tion would have multiplied the copies of Virgil and Livy in the 
countries which were not subject to the ecclesiastical dictator.” 

Superior globe—that is, the firmyment, or heaven. Bacon 
implies that it would be a sort cf blasphemy te comment on 
the changes of the heavenly bodies. 

Comets. These are bodies moving round the sun with very 
elongated orbits, a they are seen only at very long 
intervals ; so long, in fact, are the periods that on its return a 
comet was seldom recognised. The appearance of a comet was 
supposed to portend great changes in the state. 


“When beggars die there are no comets seen ; 

The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of princes.” 
Julius Casar, IL, ii, lines 30, 31. 

Toy, a curious conceit ; a story. 

Every five-and-thirty years. The careful records now kept show 
that there is no foundation for this supposed cycle of weather. 

Scandal, from the Greek skandalon, a stumbling-block, or cause 
of falling ; it is the word translated in the New Testament by 
“ offence.” 

Doubt, suspect, to hold the opinion with more or less un- 
certainty. 

Arians, the followers of Arius, a priest of Alexandria, who 
taught various heresics concerning the second person of the 
Trinity. ro 

Arminians, the followers of a Dutchman named James 
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Harmensen (Lat. Arminius), whose tex hing was directly opposed 
to that of Calvin on the question of predestination. 

No better way. Bacon was considerably in advance of his 
time in recommending liberal measures instead of repressive ones. 

No certain points of heaven. The polar star is always to be 
found in the north, but there are no stars that are always to be 
seen in the same place to the east or west. 

Almaigne—that is, Germany; note the modern French name 
Allemagne. Charles the Great, or Charlemagne, was the 
founder of the “ Holy Roman Empire,” which after his death 
became split up and consequently weakened. 

Ordnance, firearms, large guns. 

Fetching afar off, carrving a long distance. 

Arietations, blows with a battering-ram. Lat. aries = a ram. 

Men rested ertremely upon number. The ancient Greeks fought 
in a solid body or phalans, at first five deep, but the number 
was eventually increased to fifteen; the idea was to crush the 
opposing force by mere weight. 

Even match—that is, fighting with the same number of cham- 
pions on cach side. 

Battailea, The original meaning was an army drawn up in 
array, hence the word battalion ; afterwards the battle was the 
engagement or conflict. 

1is infancy. We have already explained that in Bacon’s 
time this form was the neuter possessive as well as the masculine. 

Exhaust; the original form of “ exhausted.” 


EvLemMentary Scrence. 


Notes of a lesson on iration. 

A. Preparation.—Remind children of the analogy between 
the changes that go on in a living body,and those that go on 
ina fire. One essential in both cases is 2° supply of air of which 
about one-tifth consists of oxygen gas. This gas combines with 
the fuel, producing chiefly carbon dioxide, a gas which passes 
away into the atmosphere. 

B. Presentation. —Lxce t in the case of the lowest and most 
minute forms of animal life, the body consists of innumerable 
cells, each of which may be compared to a fire, and requires its 
own supply of oxygen, and gives off its own waste products, 
which must be removed from its neighbourhood. Hence circu- 
lation is closely connected with respiration, and the term respira- 
tion may denote two different things—(a) the exchange of gases 
between the atmosphere and the blood or circulatory fluid ; 
and (b) the exchange between the blood and the cells, of which 
the body is ultimately composed. It is of the former that we 
shall chiefly speak. 

Some animals breathe air directly, others breathe air that 
has been dissolved in water. Note that they do not breathe 
water. If a fish is placed in water from which the air has been 
removed by boiling he is unable to breathe. The oxygen whith 
enters into the composition of the water is combined with 
hydrogen, and hence is not available for respiration. If this 
were the oxygen taken in by a fish, his breathing would be 
marked by the bubbling up of the remaining hydrogen; but 
this is not so. Although animals do not breathe water, we may 
for convenience call those that breathe air in water water-breathers, 
and the others air-breathers. Very frequently water-breathers 
may be found that have very close relatives among the air- 
breathers—for example, water-snails and land-snails; and the 
characteristic of the class amphibians, which includes frogs, 
toads, and newts, is that they are water-breathers during the 
first of their life, and air-breathers in the adult stage. 

Most water-breathing animals have gills. In the case of some 
of the water-worms these consist of tufts of fine tubes like hairs 
which project along the side of the body; these contain a fine 
blood-vessel just covered with a thin membrane through which 
the gases pass. Bivalve molluscs like the mussel have four flat 
sheets composed of networks of blood-vessels, and covered with 
a thin membrane which allows the interchange of gases, and 
which is covered with cells provided with cilia, little hairlike 
processes which by their continual lashing cause a constant 
current of water to pass through the gills. In some of them 
there is a projection at one can containing two tubes, through 
one of which the water enters, while it leaves by the other ; but 
in most the entrance is separated from the exit only 
by a fold or thickening of the mantle. Still there are two dis- 
tinct openings, and a knowledge of this will enable a person 
to discover cockles and other bivalves that bury themselves 
in the sand. If you walk along a sandy beach at low water you 
will come across numerous small holes in the sand. The single 
ones are the burrows of worms, but the holes which are found 
in pairs close together show where the cockles lie burietl, and 
about two inches below the surface you will find them. 

Lobsters and crabs are provided with leaf-like gills which are 
attached to their limbs, and which move in a space covered by 









the sides of the carapace, or chief part of the shell, Attached 
to one of the foot-jaws is a concave plate like a long spoon, 
which being continually in motion causes the water to flow 
through the gill-chamber. 

Fishes are provided with fringe-like gills which are supported 
on bony or cartilaginous arches (generally five in number), and 
which contain microscopic capillaries. The gills are covered 
with a gill plate, which leaves an opening behind for the esca 
of the water. Sharks and dog-fish have five openings, and the 
gills are-in separate pouches. The fish takes the water into his 
mouth, and then, on closing his lips, he forces it through the 
gills. Consequently a fish would be suffocated by having a 
prop to keep his mouth open, for if he tried to press the water 
over the gills it would simply pour out of his mouth again. 

Among air-breathers, insects are supplied with tracher, which 
are flexible branched tubes running through the body, and 
opening by apertures known as spiracles, sometimes on the 
thorax, but always in the abdomen. It should -be notized that 
insects do not breathe through the mouth. If a fly falls into the 
water or milk and escapes, his first care is to wipe the fluid from 
the spiracles so that the air may enter the trachew. As we 
read in Bacon’s essay above, “ There is no new thing upon the 
earth,” so the inventor of the rubber hose or gas-tubing with a 
spiral wire to keep it open while still allowing it to bend freely 
will find the same device in the spiracles of an insect, which 
have an elastic thread coiled round inside them. In tho case of 
winged insects, the nerves or framework cf the wings consist of 
a larger tube containing blood and a smaller air-tube running 
right through the middle of it. 

f you look at a snail which is well out of his cell, you will 
observe a circular opening on the right side of the animal close 
under the shell. this is the opening of the air-sac; and on 
dissecting the snail you will find the two-chambered heart and 
a whole network of blood-vessels situated on the wall of this sac. 
Respiration is effected by the continual admission and expulsion 
of air to and from this sac, where it passes through to the blood. 

Fishes breathe by means of gills, and the organ which they 
have corresponding to the lungs of mammals is called the swim- 
bladder, and is chiefly cf use in modifying their specific gravity, 
and so enabling them to rise or sink in the water. But there 
are some fish found in Australia, where there are long seasons of 
drought, that breathe air and use the swim-bladders as veritable 
lun 

Amphibians, such as frogs, breathe by means cf gills in 
early life, and by lungs in the adult stage, as we have ee! 
stated; but their skin is moist and copiously supplied wit 
blood-vessels, and a very considerable portion of the respiration 

‘oes on through the skin. A frog will live for several days after 

is lu have been removed. Even in man a certain amount 
of respiration goes on through the skin, but only about one- 
fortieth of what is accomplished by the lungs. 

In birds, as in insects, air-tubes extend to various parts of 
the body, sometimes opening into large sacs. In some varieties 
of pigeon the air-sacs in the neck are inflated by the male bird 
when he tries to captivate the female. These air-tubes even 
extend into the lo nes of the limbs, which are hollow; and, 
in fact, a bird could go on breathing if its windpipe were closed, 
provided an opening were made, say, in the wing bone for the 
passage of the air. 

The mechanism by means of which the air is made to enter 
the lungs varies very considerably in different animals. Most 
vertebrates have ribs, by the raising and lowering ef which the 
capacity of the thorax is altered. Mammals also buve a muscu- 
lar partition, called the diaphragm, separating the thorax from 
the abdomen, and which causes the capacity of the lungs to 
vary as it rises and falls. 

he frog, however, has neither ribs nor diaphragm, but it 
breathes by allowing the air to enter its mouth through the 
nostrils, which it then closes with its double-pointed tongue, 
after which it contracts the muscles of its cheeks, and so forces 
the air down into the lungs. 

The greater the activity of an animal the greater the demand 
for oxygen, and the more active is the respiration. The more 
ac the respiration the greater the amount of heat produced, 
and*the higher the temperature of the animal. The temperature 
of mammals is about 100° F.; in man it is 98.5° F., in the cat 
101°,. and in the swallow 111°. Mammals and birds are con- 
sequently spoken of as warm-blooded animals: a better term 
would be constant temperaturcd. ‘The temperature of tish and 
molluscs is only a little above that of the element in which they 
live, and it varies within wide limits. 

C. Formulation.—Tabulate the above facts. 

D. Association and application.—Write an essay comparing 
different types of animals with respect to their manners of 
breathing. 
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Harmensen (Lat. Arminius), whose tesching was directly opposed 
to that of Calvin on the question of predestination. 

No better way. Bacon was considerably in advanco of his 
time in recommending liberal measures instead of repressive ones. 

No certain points of heaven. The polar star is always to be 
found in the north, but there are no stars that are always to be 
seen in the same place to the east or west. 

Almaigne—that is, Germany; note the modern French name 
Allemagne. Charles the Great, or Charlemagne, was the 
founder of the “ Holy Roman Empire,” which after his death 
became split up and consequently weakened. 

Ordnance, firearms, large guns. 

Fetching afar off, carrving a long distance. 

Arietations, blows with a battering-ram. Lat. aries = a ram. 

Men rested extremely wpon number. The ancient Greeks fought 
in a solid body or phalans, at first five deep, but the number 
was eventually increased to fifteen; the idea was to crush the 
opposing force by mere weight. 

loen match—that is, fighting with the same number of cham- 
pions on cach side, 

Battailes. The original meaning was an army drawn up in 
array, hence the word: battalion ; afterwards the battle was the 
engagement or conflict. 

118 infancy. We have already explained that in Bacon’s 
time this form was the neuter possessive as well as the masculine. 

Exhaust, the original form of “ exhausted.” 


Evementrary Scrence. 


Notes of a lesson on respiration. 

A. Preparation.—Remind children of the analogy between 
the changes that go on in a living body and those that go on 
ina fire. One essential in both cases is a supply of air of which 
about one-fifth consists of oxygen gas. This gas combines with 
the fuel, producing chiefly carbon dioxide, a gas which passes 
away into the atmosphere. 

B. Presentation.—Except in the case of the lowest and most 
minute forms of animal life, the body consists of innumerable 
cells, each of which may be compared to a fire, and requires its 
own supply of oxygen, and gives off its own waste products, 
which must be removed from its neighbourhood. Hence circu- 
lation is closely connected with respiration, and the term respira- 
tion may denote two different things—(a) the exchange of gases 
between the atmosphere and the blood or circulatory fluid ; 
and (b) the exchange between the blood and the cells, of which 
the body is ultimately composed. It is of the former that we 
shall chiefly speak. 

Some animals breathe air directly, others breathe air that 
has been dissolved in water. Note that they do not breathe 
water. If a fish is placed in water from which the air has been 
removed by boiling he is unable to breathe. The oxygen which 
enters into the composition of the water is combined with 
hydrogen, and hence is not available for respiration. If this 
were the oxygen taken in by a fish, his breathing would be 
marked by the bubbling up of the remaining hydrogen; but 
this is not so. Although animals do not breathe water, we may 
for convenience call those that breathe air in water water-breathers, 
and the others air-breathers. Very frequently water-breathers 
may be found that have very close relatives among the air- 
breathers—for example, water-snails and land-snails; and the 
characteristic of the class amphibians, which includes frogs, 
toads, and newts, is that they are water-breathers during the 
first of their life, and air-breathers in the adult stage. 

Most water-breathing animals have gills. In the case of some 
of the water-worms these consist of tufts of fine tubes like hairs 
which project along the side of the body; these contain a fine 
blood-vessel just covered with a thin membrane through which 
the gases pass. Bivalve molluscs like the mussel have four flat 
sheets composed of networks of blood-vessels, and covered with 
a thin membrane which allows the interchange of gases, and 
which is covered with cells provided with cilia, little hairlike 
processes which by tlieir continual lashing cause a constant 
current of water to pass through the gills. In some of them 
there is a projection at one cad containing two tubes, through 
one of which the water enters, while it leaves by the other ; but 
in most the entrance pas is separated from the exit only 
by a fold or thickening of the mantle. Still there are two dis- 
tinct openings, and a knowledge of this will enable a person 
to discover cockles and other bivalves that bury themselves 
in the sand. If you walk along a sandy beach at low water you 
will come across numerous small holes in the sand. The single 
ones are the burrows of worms, but the holes which are found 
in pairs close together show where the cockles lie burietl, and 
about two inches below the surface you will find them. 

Lobsters and crabs are provided with leaf-like gills which are 
attached to their limbs, and which move in a space covered by 
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the sides of the carapace, or chief part of the shell. Attached 
to one of the foot-jaws is a concave plate like a long spoon, 
which being continually in motion causes the water to flow 
through the gill-chamber. 

Fishes are provided with fringe-like gills which are supported 
on bony or cartilaginous arches (generally five in number), and 
which contain microscopic capillaries. The gills are covered 
with a gill plate, which leaves an opening behind for the esca 
of the water. Sharks and dog-fish have five openings, and the 
gills are.in separate pouches. The fish takes the water into his 
mouth, and then, on closing his lips, he forces it through the 
gills. Consequently a fish would bo suffocated by having a 
prop to keep his mouth open, for if he tried to press the water 
over the gills it would simply pour out of his mouth again. 

Among air-breathers, insects are supplied with tracher, which 
are flexible branched tubes running through the body, and 
an by apertures known as spiracles, sometimes on the 
thorax, but always in the-abdomen. It should -be notized that 
insects do not breathe through the mouth. If a fly falls into the 
water or milk and escapes, his first care is to wipe the fluid from 
the spiracles so that the air may enter the trachew. As we 
read in Bacon’s essay above, “ There is no new thing upon the 
earth,” so the inventor of the rubber hose or gas-tubing with a 
spiral wire to keep it open while still allowing it to bend freely 
will find the same device in the spiracles of an insect, which 
have an elastic thread coiled round inside them. In tho case of 
winged insects, the nerves or framework of the wings consist of 
a larger tube containing blood and a smaller air-tube running 
right through the middle of it. 

Sf you look at a snail which is well out of his cell, you will 
observe a circular opening on the right side of the animal close 
under the shell. This is the opening of the air-sac; and on 
dissecting the snail you will find the two-chambered heart and 
a whole network of blood-vessels situated on the wall of this sac. 
Respiration is effected by the continual admission and expulsion 
of air to and from this sac, where it passes through to the blood. 

Fishes breathe by means of gills, and the organ which they 
have corresponding to the lungs of mammals is called the swim- 
bladder, and is chiefly cf use in modifying their specific gravity, 
and so enabling them to rise or sink in the water. But there 
are some fish found in Australia, where there are long seasons of 
drought, that breathe air and use the swim-bladders as veritable 
lun 

7 hibians, such as frogs, breathe by means cf gills in 
early life, and by lungs in the adult stage, as we have gern 
stated; but their skin is moist and copiously supplied wit 
blood-vessels, and a very considerable portion of the respiration 

on through the skin. A frog will live for several days after 

is lungs have been removed. Even in man a certain amount 

of respiration goes on through the skin, but only about one- 
forticth of what is accomplished by the lungs. 

In birds, as in insects, air-tubes extend to various parts of 
the body, sometimes opening into large sacs. In some varieties 
of pigeon the air-sacs in the neck are inflated by the male bird 
when he tries to captivate the female. These air-tubes even 
extend into the lo nes of the limbs, which are hollow; and, 
in fact, a bird could go on breathing if its windpipe were closed, 
provided an opening were made, say, in the wing bone for the 
passage of the air. 

The mechanism by means of which the air is made to enter 
the lungs varies very considerably in different animals. Most 
vertebrates have ribs, by the raising and lowering cf which the 
capacity of the thorax is altered. Mammals also buve # muscu- 
lar partition, called the diaphragm, separating the thorax from 
the abdomen, and which causes the capacity of the i:ungs to 
vary as it rises and falls. 

he frog, however, has neither ribs nor diaphragm, but it 
breathes by allowing the air to enter its mouth through the 
nostrils, which it then closes with its double-pointed tongue, 
after which it contracts the muscles of its cheeks, and so forces 
the air down into the lungs. 

The greater the activity of an animal the greater the demand 
for oxygen, and the more active is the respiration. The more 
ac the respiration the greater the amount of heat produced, 
and*the higher the temperature of the animal. The temperature 
of mammals is about 100° F.; in man it is 98.5° F., in the cat 
101°,. and in the swallow 111°. Mammals and birds are con- 
sequently spoken of as warm-blooded animals: a better term 
would be constant temperaturcd. The temperature of fish and 
molluscs is only a little above that of the element in which they 
live, and it varies within wide limits. 

C. Formulation.—Tabulate the above facts. 

D. Association and application.—Write an essay comparing 
different types of animais with respect to their manners of 
breathing. 
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JUST READY. The Cheapest, Most Attractive, and Most Readable 
History Text-Book for Secondary Schools now before 
the Educational Public. 


elson’s School History | 


Of Great Britain and lreland. 


By G. W. PROTHERO, M.A., Litt.D., 


Formerly Professor of History in the University of Edinburgh. 


480 pages. Cloth. Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 


Illustrated with forty-eight excellent Coloured Reproductions from 
Paintings by Great Historical Artists. 











Furnished with Summary of Dates and Facts, Genealogical Tables, and other convenient, aids to memory. 


The most complete history text-book yet published for schools, suitable either for general middle-form 
work or for examinations up to matriculation standard. 


Not merely a history of England, but a history of the British Isles and the British Empire. 


Written in lucid, straightforward language, and excellently adapted for school pupils who cannot com- 
prehend the intricacies of national policy and the exact significance of constitutional changes. 





Teachers interested in the latest methods of imparting Moral Instruction should not 
fail to see Messrs. Nelson's new 


Handbooks of Moral Instruction. 


Prepared in accordance with the Syllabus of the Moral Instruction League. 


Each book contains a detailed course of work for a certain definite age. The following are now ready :— 


THE GARDEN OF CHILDHOOD, By At ice Cussrerton. Price Is, 6d. Suitable for Young 


Children and Teachers of Infants. 


THE MAGIC GARDEN. By Atice Cursterton. Price Is, 6d. Suitable for Standard ITI. Pupils 


and their Teachers. 


A TEACHER'S HANDBOOK OF MORAL LESSONS. By A. J. Watpgorave. 
Price Is. 6d, Suitable for Standard V. Pupils and their Teachers. 


Other Volumes of this helpful Series are in preparation, designed to cover the whole Curriculum 
of the Primary and Preparatory School. 





THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, 


35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; Edinburgh, Dublin, and New York. 

















The New English Movement. 





Library Returns and Booksellers’ Sales testify to a universal 
taste for fiction. The business of the ‘school is not to make 
a futile endeavour to check a universal tendency, but to train 
the pupil to recognise a story which is of healthy tone so 
that fecreative reading in later years may be mentally and 
morally stimulating. This can be done by using such a set 
of reading books as Messrs. NELSON’S Graduated Series 


THE 


OYAL TREASURY 
TORY AND SONG 


An entirely new and highly attractive series of literary reading 

books dealing with the best imaginative literature. Beauti- 

fully illustrated with coloured plates and black-and-white 

illustrations from drawings by leading artists, as well as taste- 

ful reproductions of famous paintings and numerous merge 
illustrations. 





The Royal Treasury will be published in Seven Parts, of which the following are now ready :— 
Part I. DOORS OF GOLD. 128 pp. 10d. 


Select Fairy Tales, simply written, with familiar Rhymes and Verses. [Illustrations on almost every page. 


Part Il., FAIRY FAVOURS. 160 pp. is. 


Imaginative Tales from good literary sources, select Folk-tales of a romantic and humorous character, with a 
selection of some. of the best Fairy Poetry in the language. Fully illustrated. 


Part lll. THE HALL OF HEROES. 208 pp. 1s. 3d. 


Tales of early Heroes of the chief European nations, includ! Jee. Theseus, Heroules, Beowulf, Siegfried, Arthur, 
Conall, and Roland; with narrative Poetry, mostly of a simple ballad character.” Fully illustrated. r 


Part IV. GOLDEN GIFTS. 272 pp. is. 6d. 
Part V. THE ENCHANTED GARDEN. 272 pp. is. 6d. 


4 Write for full particulars of this unique series to-day. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; Edinburgh, Dublin, and New York. 
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